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Because of our common heritage 
with European nations, we have had 
a long and close relationship with 
cultural and intellectual groups from 
that continent, and until recently 
paid little attention to the rest of the 
world. However, today the United 
States is affected by events occurring 
in all parts of the world.: This is 
particularly true of Asia. The Pacific 
Ocean is no longer our western 
boundary, and our SOth state, Hawaii, 
lies halfway between the continental 
United States and the principal Asian 
nations. As a result, and in addition 
to our economic interests in Asia, it 
is important that we understand 
Pacific history, art, cultures, religions, 
and sociology. 

In 1960, Congress recognized this 
principle and created the East-West 
Center in Honolulu as an institution 
of higher learning where scholars 
from Pacific areas could join with 
their counterparts from the United 
States in a common effort to learn 
more about each other. Then Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson proposed that 
we establish this institute “as a meet- 
ing place for the intellectuals of the 
East and West.” He noted that “for 


too many years we have neglected 
the simple things that would break 


down the barriers between ourselves 
and the people who should be our 
friends.” 

Congress heeded this advice and 
appropriated the necessary funds to 
establish the Center and provide for 
its continuing operation. Annually, 
the Center now brings together nearly 
2,000 men and women representing 
more than 35 countries and territories 
ranging from Japan to Iran, from 
Micronesia in the Pacific basin to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Five institutes have been created 
with multinational interdisciplinary 
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staffs. They conduct the Center’s 
problem-oriented programs in com- 
munications, culture learning, food 
systems, population dynamics, and 
technology and development. The 
West is not always the teacher and the 
East is not always the student or vice 
versa. Rather the Center attempts 
to create an atmosphere where every- 
one is both a teacher and a student 
learning and sharing knowledge with 
one another. 

Our Advisory Commission recently 
met with Everett Kleinjans, Chancel- 
lor of the East-West Center, and his 
principal aides to study the manner 
in which the Center operates and to 
examine its goals as they reflect 
the goals established by Congress. 

We talked to teachers and students 
to get their views on how East meets 
West and with what results. It was 
an interesting and valuable experience 
in the practical workings of inter- 
national educational and cultural 
exchange programs. 

Our interviews established that 
Asians do learn a great deal about 
the United States during their stay in 
Honolulu; but at the same time they 
told us that they learn as much about 
their fellow Asians. From this ex- 
perience they find that although there 
are differences in many vital ap- 
proaches to life, there is a remark- 
able similarity. For example, Bud- 
dhists, Muslims, Hindus, and 
Christians worship a divine being in 
different ways, but there is a common 
thread of morality. Although their 
languages are different they have 
common ideas on what constitutes a 
satisfying life. Universally, it seems 


that Asians and Americans seek a 
challenging job, a comfortable place to 
live, enough food to satisfy their 
hunger, and the security of a con- 
tinued peaceful life. 

Scholars from the United States 
similarly report that they profit from 
their day-to-day association with 
Asian teachers and students. The 
philosophies of ancient cultures pro- 
vide a backdrop for review of 
contemporary problems. The once 
mysterious East becomes familiar as 
the cultural interchange develops; with 
it comes tolerance and appreciation 
for differences in life styles. But it 
is also apparent that cultural 
differences do remain and misunder- 
standings frequently occur because 
of a difference in perception and 
language. Thus, the East-West Center 
attempts to provide a continuing 
dialog and forums for intellectual 
discussion. 

From this experience this Advisory 
Commission is exploring the feasibility 
of creating a North-South Center 
which could bring together students 
and teachers from Latin America with 
their counterparts from the United 
States. We face many common prob- 
lems with our Latin American 
neighbors, and it would seem that a 
cooperative effort of this nature might 
be a giant step toward more 
harmonious relationships. We hope 
to have this study completed before 
the end of the year so that our views 
and recommendations can be pre- 
sented in depth to Congress in our 
next annual report. 
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facts on funding 





The annual competition for 
1975-76 Fulbright-Hays awards is 
currently underway. The grants are 
for graduate study or research abroad 
and for professional training in the 
creative and performing arts. An 
estimated 570 awards are available for 
research and study in 50 countries. 

Applicants must be USS. citizens at 
the time of application and in 
general must hold a Bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent before the beginning 
date of the grant and in most cases 
be proficient in the language of the 
host country. Except for certain 
specific awards, candidates may not 
hold a Ph.D. at the time of 
application. 

Students enrolled in a university at 
the time of application must apply 
through the Fulbright Program 
Adviser on campus by the deadline 
date set by him. At large candidates 
must apply by November 1, 1974 
to the Institute of International 
Education. The latter students can 
obtain information and application 
forms from the Information and 
Reference Division, International] 
Institute of Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Thirty British Marshall scholarships 
are given annually to U.S. college 
graduates for 2 years of degree work 
at British universities. They cover 
transportation, tuition and books, and 
a monthly living allowance. Candi- 
dates must be under 26 years of age 
on October 1 of the year in which 
they would take up the award. 
Deadline is October 23, 1974, for the 
1975-77 awards. 

For information and application 
forms, write to the Information 
Department, British Embassy, 3100 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008. 


Following is a list of selected grants 
publicized since the last issue: 


The San Francisco Foundation, 
$10,000 to the United Nations 
Association of San Francisco, Calif.; 
to provide high school classes in the 
San Francisco Unified School District 
with an intensive education program 
on the United Nations. 


The Lilly Endowment, $50,000 
to the Town Affiliation Association; to 
increase the number of Sister City 
Programs between the United States 
and Africa and to begin program 
development research. Also, $150,000 
to Partners of the Americas; a 
3-year grant to support volunteer 
programs in agriculture, rehabilitation, 
and cultural exchange. 


The General Mills Foundation, 
$8,000 to the University of Minne- 
sota in Minneapolis, Minn.; to fund 
reciprocal educational exchange 
programs with China and the Soviet 
Union. 


Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, $12,000 to the Council on 
Foundations in New York City; for 
expenses of British-American confer- 
ence on the role of philanthropy in 
the 1970's. Also $15,000 to Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; for 
research and teaching in child develop- 
ment in collaboration with the 
University of Nairobi, Kenya. 


Ford Foundation: 

- $200,000 to the African- 
American Institute in New York City; 
a 2-year grant for publications, 
seminars, exchanges, and educational 
projects designed to strengthen 
understanding and contact between 
Africa and the United States; 

- $28,000 to Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga.; for graduate research 
project to delineate African cultural 
forms that have continued in Ameri- 
can population of African descent; 


- $110,000 to the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 
New York City; a 2-year grant to 
enable American undergraduate 
students to attend Russian language 
and area programs at Leningrad State 
University; 

- $150,000 to the Institute of 
International Education, New York 
City; for support of international 
student exchanges and other activities; 

- $78,000 to International 
Contemporary Music Exchange, New 
York City; to establish an American 
branch and an international head- 
quarters in New York for ICM 
Exchange, which screens and selects 
the best contemporary musical works 
to increase their chances of per- 
formance in various countries; 

$110,000 to National Com- 
mittee on U.S.-China Relations, New 
York City; for educational and 
cultural exchange activities to improve 
public understanding of China and 
its relationship with the United 
States; 

- $25,000 to the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities in 
Washington, D.C.; toward support of 
Inter-University Center for Japanese 
Language Studies in Tokyo; 

- $460,000 to Social Science 
Research Council, New York City; 
for predoctoral fellowships for re- 
search in South, Southeast, and East 
Asia. American and foreign students 
enrolled for degrees in U.S. and 
Canadian universities are eligible. 





My Counselor’s Name 
Is Kouako 


by June Blanchard 


The International Camp Counselor Program brings the world to camp. 


“W. 
hat are you doing this sum- 


mer? Want to spend 9 weeks in the 
U.S.A. as a camp counselor working 
with children, discovering a new cul- 
ture... ?” In the midst of his Janu- 
ary midterms at the University of 
Abidjan in Ivory Coast, West Africa, 
Kouakou Konan hadn’t given the 
summer much thought. But the notice 
on the university bulletin board 
caught his attention. Fluency in Eng- 
lish? It was his major. Camp counsel- 
ing experience? He had been a Scout. 
Besides, working with American chil- 
dren would help prepare him for his 
teaching career. 

So, as part of his application to the 
International Camp Counselor Pro- 
gram (ICCP), Kouakou wrote a let- 
ter to an imaginary U.S. camp direc- 
tor. In his “Dear Camp Director” 
letter Kouakou described the oppor- 
tunity to share his African culture 
with Americans as “Wonderful! ‘Too’ 
Wonderful!” But no one could tell 22- 
year-old Kouakou—including Koua- 
kou himself—that at the end of his 
camp counseling experience he would 
be a different person, nor how it 
would happen. 

The ICCP was established in 1959 


by the YMCA’s International Student 
Service (see box) and the Council on 
International Educational Exchange. 
The program offers a select group of 
young people from throughout the 
world the opportunity to come to the 
United States as counselors in Amer- 
ican camps. They work in a variety 
of camps—YMCA/YWCA, Scout, 
private, organizational, and church, 
as well as camps for the handicapped 


and underprivileged. 


How Counselors Change 


ICCP is a cultural exchange pro- 
gram, and in the learning and sharing 
of “exchange,” people change. When 
Kalle Martti Juhani Levon (“They 
call me Kalle”), a Finnish chemistry 
student, applied to ICCP, he described 
himself as an “ordinary” counselor. 
His Finnish interviewer judged him to 
be “calm, sympathetic, [and] adapt- 
and the director of 
Vacation Camp for the Blind invited 


able” as well, 


him to join their summer staff. 


The invitation frightened Kalle: 
how could an “ordinary” counselor 
work with blind adults? A staff mem- 





ber at International Student Service 
wrote Kalle a letter convincing him 
of his flexibility and reminding him of 
the orientation and training he would 
receive at camp. Kalle accepted the 
placement. 

The same staff member visited Kalle 
during the summer—teaching soccer 
and swimming to the blind campers, 
telling them “everything” about his 
culture and way of life. Besides the 
blind campers, the camp had some 
deaf-mutes, and Kalle learned to 
“speak” with them in their sign lan- 
guage. 

How did Kalle feel about his camp- 
ers at the end of the summer? “It is 
impossible to explain—maybe the best 
word is fantastic.” Back at his chem- 
istry studies, Kalle probably still 
thinks of himself as an ordinary fel- 
low—an ordinary fellow, that is, who 
can handle a not-so-ordinary situa- 
tion. 

When Helmer Sorensen, an educa- 
tion major in Denmark, applied to 
ICCP, he requested a certain type of 
camp, one for physically handicapped 
children. He had worked with delin- 
quent youth at home: 


I like working with children, and in sev- 
eral summer camps I have felt that 
children like me, too. I am born without 
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my right hand. In my work among 
children, some people get shocked about 
it, while others estimate me for what I 
am. The children I have worked with 
have quickly accepted me... . 


The handicapped children at Camp 





Riley in Ohio quickly accepted Hel- 
mer. So did the American counselors, 
although some “special” treatment 
was shown, like helping Helmer carry 
his suitcases to his cabin. But the day 
he “single-handedly” stopped a poorly 
propped-up canoe from falling on a 
child, well, Helmer wasn’t considered 
“special” anymore. 

Throughout the summer Helmer’s 
example convinced the campers that 
they could do ordinary things for 
themselves, like putting on their 
sneakers, making their bunks. And 
Helmer returned to Denmark with 
enough confidence in himself to enroll 
in a special course for teaching the 
handicapped. 

Frans Dykstra’s experience as an 
ICCP counselor also steered him on 
a clearer course when he returned 
home to Holland. Before coming to 
the United States Frans had dropped 
out of college to experiment with 
teaching dramatics to children. At 
Star Lake Camp in New Jersey he 
found his campers, like Dutch chil- 
dren, to be less inhibited on stage, 
acting out different roles. But Frans 
realized his need to know more about 
these New York inner-city children: 
“It is very frustrating to send these 
kids home to very bad circumstances.” 
After the summer he returned to 
social work school in Amsterdam, 
hoping to finish his studies in the 
United States. 

ICCP sent Soren Christensen, a 
Danish student, to Jefferson Park, a 
Salvation Army camp for underpriv- 
ileged children. In Denmark he had 
worked part time at a children’s rec- 
reation center, which he described in 
his application. During a sportsday at 
the center a little Danish boy had run 
to him “with tears in his eyes” because 
he couldn’t do the long jump. After a 
talk with Soren, the boy tried again 
and succeeded: “He was very happy 
and came laughing back to me.” 
Soren didn’t find American children 
much different, and his first session 
at Jefferson Park went smoothly. 

During the second session, Soren 
was having difficulty handling a 6- 
year-old in his group and realized 
the child was emotionally disturbed. 
Soren was discouraged: neither his 


sociology courses, nor the recreation 
center, nor letters from his American 
camp director had prepared him for 
this! Soren talked it over with the 
camp director and they decided not 
to send the child home. 


The decision tested Soren’s judg- 
ment, patience, and self-control. The 
child needed special attention, but not 
at the expense of Soren’s other camp- 
ers. Soren had to be firm, without 
getting angry, every time the child 
threw his food on the dining hall floor. 
He gradually learned to pick it up 
again, but Soren was never sure if 
his own love and understanding were 
earning the boy’s respect—and love. 
Not until the last day, that is, when 
the child hugged Soren goodbye. 


As a followup to the case, Soren 
wrote a report of the boy’s behavior 
for family service social workers in 
the community. They enrolled the 
child in a special program. Perhaps 
that child had never realized that 
Soren came from a different country, 
and could speak a different language. 
No matter: during their 2-week en- 
counter his life and Soren’s changed 
significantly. 

ICCP is working when a counselor 
realizes he is not the same person 
who arrived in the States. Extraordi- 
nary events, extraordinary situations 
—like dealing with underprivileged, 
blind, or handicapped campers—can 
bring about this change. Or it can 
happen little by little—everyday at 
camp. 

Jose Caceres at Interlocken, a pri- 
vate camp in New Hampshire, realized 
that “everyday, when I thought that 
nothing could surprise me anymore, 
I found something exciting.” Like his 
campers composing a song to him on 
the guitar he had taught them to play. 


Another counselor wrote that she 
“learned more in 2 months of camp 
than I have learned in 2 years in 
school (I go to a teacher training 
school).” Still another wrote that “it’s 
fantastic to see a child 9 years old 
ask a question or tell a story in front 
of 100 people without any difficulties.” 

The Seattle YMCA shared Andreas 
Pachlatko, their Swiss counselor, with 
several day and resident camps during 


the summer. “Andy” spent a week 
with the Wanderers Program, a day 
camp for 6—9-year-olds. Besides an- 
swering questions about his country 
and teaching German songs, he showed 
the children several ways of making 
paper airplanes. Kickball was popular 
with the Wanderers; Andy had never 
played. But his first time up he kicked 
a home run and became the team’s 
hero. P.S. More than half the chil- 
dren in the program requested Andy’s 
address so they could write to him. 


Campers Grow Too 


How does a camper grow during the 
summer? Besides the toe sticking out 
of his sneaker and the knee out of 
his jeans, he can learn to get along 
with his fellow-campers, to play fair, 
and to take responsibilities. A good 
counselor will teach him this. And a 
good international counselor can, in 
addition, increase his awareness of 
people from abroad. 

Bassem Al-Hibri was introduced to 
his campers as the counselor from 
Lebanon. What state is Lebanon in? 
None of the boys knew, nor could 
they find time out from their busy 
schedule of basketball and soccer to 
ask Bassem. They even had difficulty 
remembering his name. 

They remembered, though, that 
Bassem was supposed to take them on 
a rowboat trip. One night during the 
trip Bassem was sleeping under an 
overturned boat, and his campers, in 
lean-tos. It started raining and the 
boys one-by-one moved in with Bas- 
sem, until it was Bassem and the 
boys alone—together—on a little is- 
land in the States. 


A little Jewish boy whispered in my ear, 
‘Aren’t the Jews and Arabs in war?’ So 
I had some explaining to do and after 
that the boy and I were very much 
closer than any others and I will never 
forget that boy. 


All the boys understood then why 
Bassem had come to camp. 

That was Bassem’s first summer as 
an ICCP counselor. He returned to a 
different camp his second summer, 
having helped during the winter to in- 
terview prospective ICCP candidates 
at the YMCA in Beirut. 





One ICCP counselor presented a 
drama program of an African folk 
tale. It culminated in a play, for 
which the campers made the costumes, 
jewelry, props, and wrote the script. 
Another brought new ideas for arts 
and crafts. Another was able to com- 
municate that respect is very impor- 
tant in Africa. 


Matching Counselors and Camps 


How do you know if a particular 
counselor fits a particular camp? The 
ICCP staff in New York ask them- 
selves this question all the time. Surely 
in summer, when you can see it hap- 
pening. But back in February, March, 
and April, when the staff are trying 
to “match” the personality, skills, and 
background of some 450 counselors 
with the personality and needs of 
some 250 camps, it is sometimes hard 
to tell. 

“Where do you place an African 
who can teach ‘Baby Foot’?!” Or a 


International counselors get to know their campers during a “free” period 
and during arts and crafts. Photo above by THE PRESS, Fort Worth, Tex. 


oe 





Spanish applicant who wrote about 
“the guitar I have twanged many 
years.” Wasn’t there a camp looking 
for a guitar teacher? It’s all part of 
the “matching” process. 

“ICCP: 2-3 monate ferien als Camp 
Counselor in den USA.” The ICCP 
staff in New York rely on their over- 
seas “recruiting organizations” to pro- 
mote the program and do the initial 
screening and interviewing of candi- 
dates. These include student travel 
organizations, YMCA’s, _ binational 
centers, university student unions, and 
the U.S. embassies. Their suggestions 
have helped the staff to improve the 
recruitment process: ask a _ native 
speaker to test the applicants’ fluency 
in English./Do they seem more in- 
terested in a low-cost trip to the 
United States than working with 
American children?/Ask a former 
ICCP counselor to tell them about 
American camps. 

A young lawyer from Greece, a 
teacher from Holland, a language stu- 
dent from the Ivory Coast, a youth 
program director from Venezuela— 
all qualify as ICCP counselors if they 
possess interest in and experience with 
groups of children, fluency in English, 








adaptability, and specialized skills. 
Generally, candidates are 20-30 years 
old. 


The First Taste 


After Kouakou, Soren, and Bassem 
arrive in New York on a charter 
flight from Paris, they spend 2 days 
of orientation with ICCP staff—a last- 
minute briefing session for the “re- 
cruits.” 

“I’m made of ice cream.” “I can 
laugh for 24 hours (but then I’m 
tired).” “I like to share all my interest 
and my happiness with others.” The 
counselors get to know each other at 
orientation. They receive their first 
taste of American life, wondering 
why “Americans talk with nose,” why 
“there is always a chewing gum in 
their mouth,” why “the women go 
shopping with big rolls in their hair.” 

They also discuss situations they 
may encounter at camp. How do you 
help homesick Sally who writes let- 
ters to her parents but doesn’t mail 
them? Talk to Sally first, not her par- 
ents or the camp director, suggested 
Ricardo from Colombia. 

How about a teenage camper who 
has a “crush” on you? The counselors 
had encountered this situation at 
home: being a “pal” to your campers 
without losing their respect. 

What stereotypes do you think peo- 
ple have about your country? At camp 
Ruth would be asked if there are 
bathrooms and TV’s in Switzerland. 
One of Ernie Kouassi’s campers would 
wonder if peopie in the Ivory Coast 
live in houses or in the jungle: he had 
brought photographs to show. But 
when a camper was struggling with a 
suitcase, Ernie demonstrated a new 
way to carry a heavy load—on his 
head! 

Despite careful recruitment and ori- 
entation at camp as well as with ICCP 
staff, about 2 percent of the some 450 
counselors turn out to be “problem” 
cases each summer. If it’s merely 
a mismatch—a qualified counselor 
whose personality, skills, and back- 
ground do not suit the camp—he 
will be placed in another camp. Very 
few counselors are actually sent home. 


Zio Diakite from the Ivory Coast “twangs” his guitar for campers at Camp Conrad 


Weiser in Pennsylvania. Photo by USIA. 


Ousmane Paye had served as a 
Scout leader in Senegal, but that was 
5 years before he applied t6 ICCP. 
He had forgotten many Scouting 
skills. The Scout camp which had ac- 
cepted Ousmane was still pleased to 
have him, but he felt out of place. 
Although he enjoyed teaching soccer 
to his campers, he had difficulty mak- 
ing friends with the American coun- 
selors, who were all much younger— 
and much shorter than Ousmane’s 7 
feet. 

The ICCP staff changed Ousmane 
to a camp for underprivileged children 
near New York City. And Ousmane 
wrote back, “The kids are really ter- 
rors, but the staff, I mean, the camp 
director and all counselors are very 
good fellows. All is good now.” 


Living American Life 


ICCP does not advertise itself as a 
program to “see the U.S.A.” As a 
counselor from Tunisia described 
ICCP: “You don’t merely see things 
in America, but live them.” After liv- 


ing and working 9 weeks in a camp, 
ICCP counselors have the opportunity 
to “live” American family life for a 
few weeks. 

“Seeing the everyday life of a fam- 
ily. That’s the best way to know and 
learn a lot of things about the U.S.”— 
at least a French counselor thought 
so. Through voluntary community or- 
ganizations like COSERV, local 
YMCA’s and Church Women United, 
International Student Service arranges 
several post-camp tours for the coun- 
selors. 

To the counselors, the homestays, 
not the sightseeing, make the tours 
worthwhile. During discussions with 
his host families, Reinhard Sieg from 
Germany “got a little different mean- 
ing about the race problem in the 
U.S.A.” Do the families enjoy host- 
ing international counselors? Well, 
Concord, Massachusetts, has been 
doing it for 13 years. 

All the tours end in New York City 
where the ICCP staff and counselors 
meet together to share experiences 
and evaluate the summer. Please de- 
scribe your camp./Did you have ade- 





quate preparation for your position 
there as a counselor?/How did you 
share your culture with the children?/ 
Any adjustment problems?/Should an 
international counselor be placed in 
your camp next summer? 

Your most memorable and most 
frustrating experiences this summer? 
Rosario del Campo, who hadn’t seen 
her sister Rosa in nearly 3 months, 
couldn’t wait to tell her how, for her 
birthday, the other counselors and 
campers had covered her with cream 
and thrown her in the swimming pool 
“all dressed up.” 

To some counselors a summer with 
ICCP means a new situation back 
home. Because of the “leadership train- 
ing” Miguel Escorcha received at 
YMCA Camp Morgan, the Vene- 
zuelan YMCA has promoted him. And 
even those counselors who return to 
their law studies or their bank jobs 
are different people underneath. 

What does a summer of exchange 
mean to a counselor from abroad? It’s 
discovering that American children 
are more open and relaxed than chil- 
dren from his country; or that they’re 
really the same: “Children are chil- 
dren.” Maybe it’s understanding un- 
derprivileged or handicapped children; 
telling your campers about the Mid- 
dle East. Or it can be Satomi Mori- 
saki simply realizing that she could 
stay in the United States for 3 months 
“without any Japanese.” 


After September 


The summer does not end in Sep- 
tember—the counselors spread the 
ICCP story abroad. Perhaps that’s one 
of the reasons why, in 14 years, the 
program has grown from Western 
Europe to Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Tu- 
nisia, India, Greece, Turkey, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Peru, and West Africa. 

In 1960 the International Student 
Service of the YMCA was asked to 
add ICCP to its list of programs serv- 
ing foreign students. Ten years later, 
with a special travel grant from the 
U.S. Department of State, a group of 
African students participated in ICCP 


for the first time. A USIA movie told 
the story of these Ivory Coast camp 
counselors to their neighbors in Cam- 
eroon. With another State Department 
travel grant, ten Cameroonians joined 
ICCP in 1974. 

International counselors change in 
exchange. But what about the Amer- 
icans left behind? 

“Gerda’s charming sense of now- 
ness coupled with a sometimes disarm- 
ing sense of the old-fashioned made 
us realize there is more to Holland 
than dikes and wooden shoes.” Amer- 
ican camp directors learn from their 
counselors. Another wrote that “Signe 
had a great deal of patience and un- 
derstanding with campers, especially 
those who were homesick.” 

It will be hard for Clare and Al 
Appel to forget their counselor from 
Germany, Thomas Greiner, an ar- 
chitecture student. He gave his camp- 
ers a lesson in design and Appel 
Farm, a new recreation building. 

And not all the Americans are left 
behind. Having an international coun- 
selor on the staff often inspires Amer- 
ican counselors to work abroad. They 
can also apply to ICCP, and be sent 


to France, Spain, Germany, Colom- 
bia, Sweden, England, Lebanon, or 
Japan as counselors. 

Can a French camp teach an Amer- 
ican camp anything? Diana Vogelsong 
thought so. A summer in a camp run 
by the French National Railroad 
helped her define: a counselor in 
France—a “Jack-of-all-trades”; the 
difference between French and U.S. 
camps—the freedom of choice offered 
the children. 


Rather than having to learn certain 
sports, the children were free to explore 
their environment and it was the job of 
the counselor to insure that the environ- 
ment was rich enough or had something 
to offer. Because of this attitude toward 
the campers I feel that the children had 
an enjoyable session. 


Finally, what about the American 
campers? How do they change? When 
a little guy out in Gypsum, Colo. 
realizes that Lebanon isn’t a state— 
when that tyke up in Dixville Notch, 
N.H. understands that even if you 
“talk funny” a splinter hurts you just 
as much—it gives some meaning to 
those big words: “international” and 
“exchange.” oO 





International Student Service (ISS) 
was established in 1911. Originally 
called the “Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students,” 
it is the oldest nationwide foreign 
student organization in the United 
States. 


ISS is part of the International Di- 
vision of the National Board of the 
YMCA and also receives support from 
universities, church boards, the YW- 
CA, foundations, and individual con- 
tributors. It cooperates closely with 
the Department of State, the United 
Nations, the IIE, NAFSA, CIEP, 
foundations, and many other profes- 
sional agencies in educational and 
cultural interchange. 


Each year thousands of students, 
trainees, and academic visitors from 
all over the world use the services of 
ISS. In addition to staff, hundreds of 





About 


ISS 


volunteers are engaged in assisting 
these students. 

For example, they arrange for for- 
eign students to be met at their port 
of entry anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. They arrange for them to 
visit with American families while 
traveling in the United States or to 
live with families for the summer. 
They arrange bus tours for foreign 
students on vacation, as well as edu- 
cational tours for special groups. They 
assist students from abroad with spe- 
cific problems or requests, such as 
information about further study, ac- 
commodations, or visa regulations. 

As part of ICCP, ISS sends Ameri- 
can camp counselors abroad for the 
summer. It also sponsors camper 
and teenage exchanges with Europe 
and Japan, and provides the YMCA’s 
of Taiwan, Lebanon, and Japan with 
American English teachers. 











The Bicentennial 
Is Coming ... Closer 


Legislation designed to streamline 
administrative arrangements for the 
Bicentennial at the national level was 
approved by the Congress and the 
President late in 1973 and took effect 
January 10, 1974. A new American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion has been created in place of the 
former 50-member Bicentennial Com- 
mission. The Honorable John W. War- 
ner, formerly Secretary of the Navy, 
has been appointed by the President 
as Administrator. He is in charge of 
carrying out specific catalytic and co- 
Ordinating programs in support of the 
overall plan for the Commemoration 
developed by the Commission over the 
past 4 years. 

The legislation provides for an 11- 
member Board consisting of represent- 
atives of the Congress, the executive 
branch, and the American public, to 
Oversee the work of the new Admin- 
istration. A new Advisory Council will 
also be appointed. 


* * - 


The interest of American corporate 
organizations in the Bicentennial is 
now beginning to emerge. Alcoa has 
recently announced its plans for a 
Bicentennial program of activities in 
July 1975 in connection with the 
completion and dedication of its new 
Century City complex in Los Angeles. 
The program will focus on the Pacific 
area and will encompass a month-long 
series of lectures, conferences, ex- 
hibits, and presentations highlighting 
the commercial and cultural relations 
of the nations of the Pacific area. 
Texaco and American Airlines are 
each sponsoring a TV series featuring 
the Bicentennial Commemoration. The 
American Express Company recently 
made a substantial contribution of 
funds for the purpose of refurbishing 
the Statue of Liberty to mark the 
1976 Commemoration. 
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People-to-People International initi- 
ated its Bicentennial activity in De- 
cember 1973 with two projects. En- 
couraged by the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, People-to-People convened a 
day-long meeting at the Washington 
International Club of representatives 
of about 30 nongovernmental organi- 
zations. The group exchanged ideas 
for strengthening the international 
content of the Commemoration and 
discussed the need for coordinating 
arrangements for providing home hos- 
pitality for visitors from abroad. 


* * - 


A good will exchange between 
Texas and Guatemala was the open- 
ing event of a major Bicentennial ex- 
change program sponsored by the 
Texas American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission. Pan American Air- 
ways cooperated with Texas on the 
initial project. The program, named 
“Folklorico,” is aimed at accomplish- 
ing significant cultural exchanges be- 
tween Texas and the 24 countries 
which have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Texas from its earliest days 
to the present. 

For the first exchange, nearly 100 
Texans made a good will visit to 
Guatemala where they met with vari- 
ous government officials and visited 
important cultural sites in that coun- 


try. In February Guatemala sent to 
Texas a dance group, a marimba 
band, and an arts exhibit. 


A computerized information serv- 
ice known as BINET has been inaug- 
urated by the national Bicentennial 
headquarters. It is designed to pro- 
vide quick and up-to-date informa- 
tion about Bicentennial activities be- 
ing arranged all over the United 
States and abroad. Of the 2,000 proj- 
ects already entered in the computer, 
only a few relo‘e to international ex- 
changes, but the number is expected 
to increase dramatically as the exist- 
ence of BINET becomes more widely 
known and as organizations planning 
Bicentennial projects provide the nec- 
essary information to BINET. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 
Director, BINET, American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Administration, 736 
Jackson Place, NW., Washington, 


D.C. Oo 








OT RNR ASL AMID IT TERM 
Foreign Lincoln Lectures 


Last spring marked the beginning of 
participation of foreign scholars in the 
Lincoln Lecturer Program. Jan Szcze- 
panski, Chairman, Main Council of Sci- 
ence, Higher Education and Technology, 
Poland, and Tadao Ishikawa, Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, Keio University, 
Japan, visited the United States. 

They lectured in various parts of the 
country before scholastic, professional, 
and community audiences. Professor 
Szczepanski’s lecture topics were: “So- 
ciology of Education” and “Contempo- 
rary Polish Society.” Professor Ishika- 
wa's tentative lecture topics were: “Sino- 
Japanese Normalization” and “Kuomin- 
tang and Communist Relations in the 
Late 1940's.” 

The Lincoln Lectureships, designed to 
reemphasize the scholarly quality which 
has characterized the academic ex- 
changes, was inaugurated by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships in 1972 in com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of 
international educational exchanges un- 
der the Fulbright-Hays Act. 











Keys to the City 


by Diane Cook 
Executive Director 


IVIS 


Foreign visitors, eager to see and 
learn, are arriving in America’s cities 
in unprecedented numbers. Some are 
tourists, some are participants in ex- 
change programs, some are business- 
men or foreign government officials. 

The city is a central part of Amer- 
ica’s commercial and industrial life. 
Yet it can be an impersonal facade, 
a maze of streets and noisy traffic, 
imposing skyscrapers, and cold con- 
crete. 

How can foreign visitors discover 
America in our cities? How can we 
make the inner workings and pulse 
of our cities accessible and under- 
standable? And can we approach the 
arrival of many visitors not as a mass 
phenomenon, but rather as an im- 
portant people-to-people exchange? 

In the maze of signs, counters, and 
uniformed personnel in our ports of 
entry, the individual foreign traveler 
is often lost. In addition to language 
barriers and a sense of disorienta- 
tion, the foreign visitor experiences 
the same problems as any other visitor 
in our American cities. First, the 
necessities of life must be provided 
for, often a problem for foreigners 
as many travel on limited budgets. 
The universal question posed imme- 
diately upon arrival is where to find 
basic information on where to stay, 
where to eat, what to see, and how to 
get there. The second concern is how 
to put this information to the best 
possible use during a short visit. 

Travelers Aid Desks are often a 
first point of contact. From that time 
on, the web becomes more complex. 
In one city the Chamber of Com- 
merce can unlock the mysteries; in 
another the Convention and Visitors 
Bureau distributes the cache of lit- 
erature. Visitor Centers, per se, are 
few and far between. And the Amer- 
ican “bell captain” is not the equiv- 
alent of a European hotel concierge. 


Efforts are currently being made to 
develop a national “system” to help 
our visitors make connection with the 
specific services available to meet 
their needs. Although reception of 
foreign tourists is a relatively new 
occupation in America, we do possess 
a vast and varied network of public 
and private efforts which should no 
longer remain invisible. 

Washington, D.C., is an excellent 
example of a city working hard to 
help the foreign visitor discover Amer- 
ica. It is a world capital, the seat of 
our nation’s government, a mecca for 
tourists, and a residential community 
all rolled into one. To understand 
what makes the city “tick,” one must 
look beyond the marble facades and 
imposing monuments. 

The International Visitors Service 
Council (IVIS) helps over 12,000 in- 
ternational visitors a year to learn 
what makes Washington “tick.” At 
our Reception Center located several 
blocks from the White House, friendly 
multilingual volunteers offer a helping 
hand to any international visitor. They 
find that little introduction is needed 
to Washington’s major attractions. We 
emphasize planning an itinerary or 
program that wil! allow the visitor to 
see the best there is to offer within 
his time framework and budget. We 
encourage him to go beyond the Mall 
and into Congressional hearings or 
local institutions. 


Visiting Americans at Home 


One of the most popular services is 
the “Americans-at-Home” program, 
which puts any international tourist 
in touch with an American family. 
We “match” visitors wishing to meet 
Americans in their homes with one of 
over 700 area residents. Visitors can 
pick the America they want to ex- 


plore: blue collar or professional, 
black or white, young or old. We en- 
courage informality and visitors often 
will help a busy housewife with bed- 
time stories for the children or accom- 
pany the family to an after dinner 
P.T.A. meeting. Indeed, with the 
energy crisis, the visitor may find him- 
self part of the traditional American 
car pool as his host picks him up en 
route home from work. This is Amer- 
ica on the human level and is available 
to every tourist who visits the IVIS 
office. Many participants report these 
experiences as the highlight of their 
Washington visits. 

The IVIS Language Bank comes 
into play literally night and day. Over 
40 languages are spoken by the volun- 
teers who offer assistance personally in 
the Reception Center, over the phone 
to a confused visitor, or as escort- 
guides for non-English speaking visi- 
tors. Energetic individuals wearing 
yellow and green scarves saying IN- 
TERNATIONAL VISITOR VOLUN- 
TEER can be seen performing these 
services from the steps of the Capitol 
to the site of an international conven- 
tion. 

Of particular importance to visitors 
is the 24-hour answering service which 








has the capacity to connect him with 
a volunteer speaking his language. 
Emergencies of any sort can be han- 
died evenings and weekends. This 
round-the-clock assistance helps a 
visitor feel, even in the midst of a 
large metropolis, that “somebody 
cares.” 


Professional Opportunities 


America at the professional level 
does not remain a hidden element. 
Some 87 organizations in the greater 
Washington area belong to the IVIS 
Council and represent an impressive 
array of institutions interested in serv- 
ing the international visitor. The or- 
ganizations range from the Girl Scout 
Council to Church Women United to 
the American Bar Association. We 
refer visitors who wish to participate 
in religious, educational, civic action, 
or youth activities to the appropriate 
organization. Professional contacts are 
thus fostered, from technicians to 
technocrats. 

A foreign visitor can read about the 
IVIS services in many guidebooks 
published at home and abroad. .A 


film now in production in Washington, 
to be shown abroad, features IVIS 
volunteers in action. Signs in airports 
and terminals welcome the visitor to 
Washington, D.C. Telephone stickers 
on local switchboards help operators 
channel bilingual requests to IVIS. 
Brochures and maps of Washington 
carry the ITVIS name and address. 
And, many foreign travelers learn 
about IVIS through word of mouth. 

IVIS forms one link in the National 
Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors (COSERV) 
chain of organizations reaching across 
the United States. These community 
organizations are actively involved in 
providing important services to inter- 
national visitors on the local level in 
over 80 cities. The size, the programs, 
and the specialties are as varied as the 
Participating cities. But the enthusiasm 
and genuine spirit of hospitality is 
universal. 

Accordingly, the National Council 
has just published Where to Phone 
COSERV Across the USA, a pam- 
phlet which identifies all the COSERV 
organizations ready to provide serv- 
ices in varying degrees to any traveler 
(see Tools of the Trade, p. 19). 


Left—IVIS volunteer gives tourist information to a German visitor. Below— 
Volunteers pose for a picture outside the U.S. Capitol with members of the University 
Glee Club of Korea. Photos courtesy of IVIS. 


Washington is also looking ahead to 
the Bicentennial and to the increased 
number of international visitors who 
will be traveling then. FOCUS ’76, a 
planning project for developing addi- 
tional services for international visi- 
tors in the metropolitan Washington 
area during the Bicentennial, is an- 
other part of the IVIS picture. 

This activity was made possible by 
a matching grant from the U.S. Travel 
Service. Although the scope of the 
project is limited to the Washington 
area, the recommendations have appli- 
cation to cities around the nation. The 
preface of the newly published Hand- 
book for Action clearly states the 
magnitude of the job ahead. 


Remember, as a child, playing Hide 
and Go Seek?—“Ready or not, here I 
come!” Substitute “we” for “I”, then 
envision the 6 million visitors from 
abroad preparing for an onslaught on 
Washington, D.C., (in addition to the 
estimated 40 million fellow Americans) 
and you have an idea of the tremendous 
challenge we all face in attracting, 
transporting, welcoming, housing, feed- 
ing, entertaining and guiding our foreign 
friends during 1976, the Bicentennial 
Year. 


The project is moving. Volunteers 
are responding to the challenge of 
creative planning. The local and fed- 
eral government, the private sector, 
and the commercial establishments are 
joining hands with the volunteer com- 
munity in attempting to outline ways 
to meet these needs. 

The facade of our city is beginning 
to change. If our plans become a 
reality, multilingual signs and inter- 
national symbols will aid the visitor 
from the point of departure from his 
plane through the web of transpor- 
tation and sightseeing attractions. Cur- 
rency exchange facilities will be more 
available than ever before. Brochures 
and guidebooks will be printed in a 
number of languages thereby helping 
the non-English speaking visitor un- 
derstand the history of what he is 
seeing. 

The people-to-people approach will 
be integrated into our city’s new 
facade. And hopefully it will be visible 
to any visitor from any country who 
wants to discover a friendly America. 


Oo 
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where east meets west 


A Summer of Professional Development 


How do you speak without talking? 

What social forces are at work in 
our cities? 

What is the stuff of which heroes 
are made? 

Who can teach us how to control 
pests that destroy food supplies? 

How do we learn about population 
planning? 

Are regional universities responsive 
to their local communities? 

From May to September this year 
at the East-West Center’ in Honolulu, 
men and women from countries in 
Asia and the Pacific area and from 
the United States—students, academi- 
cians, and professionals—are partici- 
pating in a variety of summer 
activities to see if they can come 
up with some answers to these and 
other similar questions. 

The questions are characteristic of 
the kinds of problem-oriented study, 
research, and training being carried 
out in Hawaii and overseas by the 
Center's five program units—the 
Communication Institute, the Culture 
Learning Institute, the Food Institute, 
the Population Institute, and the 
Technology and Development 
Institute. 

This year, with a group of senior 
scholars in residence to do research 
on the theme, “The Urban Environ- 
ment in the Contemporary Spirit,” a 
symposium was sponsored to 
consider the social forces in 
urbanization. 

The participants discussed hard-to- 
solve social problems which have 
drained much energy, effort, and 
money from national and city budgets. 


by Jeanne Nishida 
Office of Public Affairs 
East-West Center 


Health, education, welfare and 
employment, security from want, from 
crime, and from the oppressive pace 
of urban life, all widely acknowl- 
edged concerns of government, of 
private institutions, and of citizen 
groups working to improve the quality 
of city life, were topics of discussion. 
By examining the processes and 
institutions which effect social 

change, symposium participants 
sought ways to clarify, improve, and 
accelerate the implementation of 
programs which seek to lift the 
quality of urban life. 


Technology and Development 


Also underway is a three-part 
project to examine the progress of this 
Institute’s program for developing 
regional adaptive technology centers 
at nonmetropolitan universities, such 
as the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Mindanao State Univer- 
sity in the Philippines, Khon-Kaen 
University in Thailand, and the 
University of the South Pacific in 
Suva, Fiji. 

The workshop follows a summer 


1973 program that laid the ground- 
work for initiating a long-term 
cooperative network of nonmetro- 
politan and regional universities in. 
Asia, the Pacific, and the United 
States to promote and facilitate 
effective university-community inter- 
action. In effect, the international 
participants in this cooperative 
program are looking at ways to make 
the regional institutions of higher 
learning more responsive to the needs 
of its local community. 


Food 


In June, the East-West Food 
Institute held a seminar on integrated 
pest management for agricultural 
administrators. Thirty college-level 
directors of research and extension, 
deans of agriculture, directors of 
agriculture, industrial representatives, 
legislators on environmental or 
regulatory committees and pest man- 
agement specialists attended the 
week-long seminar. They were 
concerned with the development of 
an ecological and multidisciplinary 
approach to the control of crop pests, 


1 The East-West Center is a national education- 
al institution designed to promote better under- 
standing among the peoples of Asia, the Pacific, 
and the United States. Located in Hawaii, the 
Center brings together people who seek solutions 
to common problems affecting their societies. 

The programs fall into five major categories, 
which form the basis of the Center’s five Insti- 
tutes: Communication, Culture Learning, Food, 
Population, and Technology and Development. 

The Institutes each develop their programs 
around three or four themes. The activities de- 
scribed here are samples of the broad range of 
programs planned around these themes. 








an approach which holds great 
promise for effectively controlling 
losses of food crops to pests, with a 
minimum harm to the environment. 

The participants, administrators in 
research, extension, education, the 
pesticide industry, and legislators on 
environmental and regulatory com- 
mittees, make the decisions that have 
great impact on the development of 
the pest management concept. It is 
important that those who may not 
have been educated in pest-control 
sciences learn about the ramifications 
and potential of the new concept of 
integrated pest management to 
agricultural productivity and 
environmental quality. At the same 
time, pest management specialists at 
the seminar are given an opportunity 
to face the problems faced by the 
administrators in implementing their 
ideas. 

In addition to the agricultural 
administrators, pest control scientists, 
ecologists, educators, commercial 
representatives, lawyers, and social 
scientists are participating in another 
workshop this summer, this one to 
answer the need for a highly trained 
and formally certified practitioner or 
professional consultant in pest 
management. 


Population 


The Fifth Summer Seminar in 
Population will be held this year. The 
seminar brings together university 
faculty in anthropology, economics, 
geography, psychology, health 
sciences, sociology, and related 
disciplines. The program, including 
both formal courses and workshops, 
involves the participants with basic 
demographic training in curriculum 
development, research design, and 
research methods. 

Individual workshops focus 
specifically on preparation of 
instructional materials for introducing 
population subjects in standard 
university courses, the writing of 
research proposals on population 
related problems, or training in 
demographic survey methods. This 
year, a field trip to the Republic of 


Korea will give the participants a 
chance to assess several university 
population activities and to observe 
a population action program. 


Communication 


“Heroes: East and West” is the 
subject of a comparative popular 
culture research seminar at the 
Communication Institute. In its 
research and professional development 
efforts, the Communication Institute 
also is working on projects in 
developmental communication and 
international communication. 

Participants at the 4-week popular 
culture seminar will compare 
contemporary popular culture heroes 
from the 10 countries represented— 
Sri Lanka, the Philippines, Nepal, 
Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Canada, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the United 
States. The participants will study 
textbook biographies from the 
participant countries, comparing the 
qualities, values, methods, goals, and 
achievements as well as general 
educational implications of the heroes 
used in each country. 

Then, participants will present and 
discuss independent research papers. 
The participants will consider, among 
many things, the political and 
psychological functions of popular 
culture heroes. 


Culture Learning 


The Culture Learning Institute is 
holding its Third Summer Program 
in East-West Intercultural Studies this 
year. Participants will study non- 
verbal behavior and cross-cultural 
interaction. During the program, 
educator participants will learn to be 
sensitive to the role of nonverbal 
behavior in communication. They will 
learn, through daily cross-cultural 
experiences and activities, about the 
problems of communication between 
members of different cultures, and 
about the research and literature of 
cross-cultural communication and 
nonverbal behavior. 

Another major program of the 
Institute, the Pacific Cultural Centers 
program, includes three professional 
development projects: in ethnomusi- 
cology, archives, and museum 
management. The goal of this program 
is to equip participants with the 
skills and training to conserve and 
keep alive cultural arts, crafts, and 
music that are endangered by 
rapid societal change. 


Federal Judge Samuel King swears in 
reappointed and new members of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Affairs 
during their March meeting at the 

East West Center. Left to right—Judge 
King, Leo Cherne, Leonard H. Marks, 
Rita E. Hauser, and Lawrence Y. 
Goldberg. Photo by Arnold Kishi. 





An American in Lublin 


by Robert Forrey 


An American scholar comments on the enlightening academic and 
social experience of being the first Fulbrighter in Lublin, Poland. 


I. the summer of 1971 a new Ful- 
bright teaching position was estab- 
lished in Lublin, Poland, the first ever 
in that city of nearly a quarter of a 
million people located near the Soviet 
border. The geographical area in 
which Lublin was located was off 
limits to American officials, who 
needed special permission from the 
Polish Government to travel through 
it. As quasi-official representatives of 
the U.S. Government, American Ful- 
brighters seemed to be regarded much 
the same as U.S. officials. 

But now with the unexpected de- 
parture of the resident Polish expert 
on American literature, the local uni- 
versity requested an American Ful- 
brighter and the Polish Ministry of 
Education approached American of- 
ficials to see if Lublin could be added 
to the list of those Polish cities where 
visiting Americans regularly taught. 
While American officials would still 
need special permission to visit Lub- 
lin, an American Fulbrighter would 
be welcomed. I was fortunate enough 
to be that first Fulbrighter in Lublin. 

Since my childhood in an ethnic 
neighborhood of Boston, where some 
of my friends were of Polish and 
Polish Jewish descent, I had had an 
interest in Poland. One of the first 


books I ever read was Quo Vadis by 
the Polish author and Nobel-laureate 
Sienkiewicz. From the works of Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, himself a native of 
Poland (and author of The Magician 
of Lublin), I later got some idea of 
what it was like to be a Jew in 
Poland. Of course I never imagined 
as a boy that I would one day have 
the experience of being the first Amer- 
ican Fulbrighter in Eastern Poland. 
So it was with a pioneering spirit that 
I and my wife, who also taught with 
me, departed for Lublin in September 
1971. 


The University 


The institution at which we taught, 
Marie-Curie Sklodowska University, 
was established in the years immedi- 
ately after World War II, when Lub- 
lin served as the provisional capital of 
the new Polish state. Each day on my 
way to the Philological Institute, 
where I lectured on American litera- 
ture, I passed the huge statue of the 
diminutive Polish scientist after whom 
the university was named. She stands 
at the center of the university, look- 
ing in the direction of Warsaw and 
the West, where she herself lived and 





Robert Forrey received a B.A. and an M.A. in English from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and a Ph.D. in American Studies from Yale University. Currently he 
is doing research on American studies abroad at the Institution for Social and 
Policy Studies at Yale University. He is on leave for this assignment from Cali- 
fornia State University at San Diego where he serves as chairman of the Amer- 


ican Studies Program. 


worked for most of her adult life. 
Immediately adjacent to Marie Curie- 
Sklodowska University is another, 
older Catholic university, the only 
Catholic university in any Commu- 
nist country. 

Although the Government of Po- 
land is Socialist, about 90 percent of 
the people are Catholic. The degree 
and kind of commitment to the 
Church varies, depending upon age 
and social background. Catholicism 
appears to have the weakest hold 
among the students, but even among 
them the majority feel some kind of 
emotional, if not spiritual, tie to the 
Church. They may side with the gov- 
ernment in its disputes with the 
Church, but they still prefer to be 
married, to have their children bap- 
tized, and to be buried by the Church. 
On Sundays and Saints Days, of which 
there seemed to be so many, the many 
churches in the city were packed with 
people. The chapel at the Catholic 
University was so popular that loud- 
speakers had to be set up outside to 
accommodate the overflow. The in- 
terior of the chapel is strikingly mod- 
ernistic in design, but the other 
churches in the city are much older, 
one of them dating back to the 14th 
century. 

One of the reasons that Poland is 
so strongly Catholic is that its identity 
as a nation is closely tied to the 
Church, Catholicism having come to 
the country about the same time it 
emerged as a nation roughly 13 cen- 
turies ago. Therefore to be religious 
in Poland is also to be nationalistic. 





Overrun and conquered a number of 
times in their long history, Poles have 
traditionally looked to the Church as 
a symbol of political as well as reli- 
gious salvation. 


Looking Toward the West 


It is also significant that the Poles 
belong to the Roman rather than the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. Like the 
statue of Marie Curie, they tend to 
look to the West. One notices evi- 
dence of this in a number of areas. 
In painting, music, architecture, and 
literature, for example, they have 
often looked to the West for inspira- 
tion. The students in Lublin were no 
exception. They tended to be patroniz- 
ing about their Slav cousins and, with 
the exception of Germany, with whom 
they have a complex relationship, 
somewhat deferential to their neigh- 
bors to the West. In the English De- 
partment of the Philological Institute, 
the country in the West toward which 
they steadfastly looked as a model of 
speech as well as culture, was of 
course England. 

One of the immediate problems 
which our arrival posed for the stu- 
dents was our American accents. Al- 
though they had spent some time in 
the United States, our senior Polish 
colleagues spoke with a distinct al- 
though derivative British accent. Al- 
though we were the first Americans 
to teach in Lublin, the English had 
been there a number of years. In fact, 
a generation or two earlier, England 
had superseded France as the dom- 
inant foreign cultural model. Conse- 
quently, there were cultural layers in 
Poland. Among the oldest educated 
Poles a knowledge of French and of 
French culture was a mark of dis- 
tinction; among those in their 40’s 
and 50's (the age of our colleagues 
in question) a knowledge of English 
and English culture carried the most 
prestige: and finally, among students, 
a knowledge of American English and 
American (usually popular) culture 
carried the greatest weight. 

However, the students were aware 
that the United States was objection- 
able as a cultural model on two 


grounds. Firstly, the Polish Commu- 
nist Party distrusted the United States 
as the bastion of capitalism. Secondly, 
their teachers in the English Depart- 
ment looked down upon the United 
States with all the snobbish disap- 
proval of English gentlemen. If the 
Polish Communists frowned upon stu- 
dents listening to the Voice of Amer- 
ica for political reasons, teachers 
frowned upon it for reasons of pro- 
nunciation." 

After the question of our American 
accents was raised in class, I read to 
the students a directive (republished 
in H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language) that had been written in 
the Soviet Union in the 1930's con- 
cerning the desirability of learning 
English with an American rather than 
a British (Oxford) accent. The Soviets 
argued that the unpretentious, more 
functional, if less fashionable Ameri- 
can accent was better suited to So- 
cialists than the affected, heavily in- 


Robert and Carolyn Forrey stroll past 
the statue of Marie Curie at Marie- 
Curie Sklodowska University in Lublin. 
Photo by Nina Smolarz. 
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tonated accent which was the nearly 
exclusive property of the privileged 
classes in England. 

I was not proselytizing for Ameri- 
can speech. My job was to lecture on 
American literature. But if students 
were going to express concern about 
unconsciously adopting our accent— 
the more antiestablishment types per- 
haps wanted to—then I wanted to 
explain that I did not think it was a 
violation of any basic Socialist value. 
It was, however, obviously in conflict 
with British English. Even in Eastern 
Poland, a British accent seemed de 
rigueur. I would have understood that 
point better had I read the following 
passage from Sigmund Skard’s Amer- 
ican Studies in Europe before I went 
to Poland. 


To Europe America was long over- 
shadowed by Great Britain with its 
established standards and its much more 
important culture. The American varia- 
tion within the Western pattern came 
to be regarded by many Europeans as 
an uncalled-for provincialism, not to be 
taken quite seriously, and symbolized 
by the vulgarity to educated European 
ears of the sound of American English.’ 


In spite of this double pressure, 
from Communists on the one side and 
Anglophiles on the other, the Polish 
students in Lublin for the most part 
persisted in looking to America or to 
the counter-culture in England for 
their lifestyle. Students in Lublin 
dressed very much the way mod young 
people do in the United States and 
England. They flocked to American 
movies and listened to the latest hit 
tunes from the West on records and 
in cafes. There was only a slight 
cultural lag; hit tunes of 6 months ago 
in the United States were all the rage 
when we arrived in Lublin. When 
asked what they were most interested 
in in the United States they answered 


1 Although the old look upon the United States 
with disdain and the new with distrust, anti- 
Americanism was by no means rife in Poland. 
Along with the distrust and disdain there is an 
enormous amount of admiration. 


2 Sigmund Skard, American Studies in Europe 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1958), 
I, 28. Skard again emphasized the educated 
European’s dislike of the American accent in 
The American Myth and the European Mind 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1961), 
pp. 16, 62. 





enthusiastically, “Hippies, communes, 


and the counter-culture.” 

One of the striking contradictions 
of the student body at the university 
was that, academically speaking, they 
seemed more advanced than their 
counterparts in the United States, but 
socially they seemed much less ma- 
ture. In the classroom, if they were 
not being spoken to directly, they 
often gossiped or related to their class- 
mates in a silly manner, playing games 
one might expect from students in 
junior high school but not from juniors 
or seniors in college. Yet when en- 
gaged directly in a discussion these 
same students adopted a very formal 
and respectful manner. I learned from 
my Polish colleagues that while the 
students to some degree might have 
been taking advantage of us as new- 
comers, the problem was a general 
one. 

Among the explanations that I heard 
for this apparent immaturity among 
the students was that a whole genera- 
tion of Poles had been virtually wiped 
out during World War II. According 
to this explanation, the missing gen- 
eration created a discontinuity in Pol- 
ish society. Instead of having a middle 


Forrey talks with Polish 
students after class. 
Photo by Nina Smolarz. 


generation to relate to, Polish youth 
had only the older generation to fol- 
low. They could therefore act like chil- 
dren or like older adults but not like 
young adults, examples of whom were 
relatively scarce. Whether or not this 
explanation had any validity was dif- 
ficult for me to judge. 


Student and Teacher 


I did see that the system of Polish 
education did not encourage independ- 
ence or maturity among the students. 
The academic world in Poland is 
strongly hierarchial, with the over- 
worked students at the very bottom. 
Much emphasis is placed upon rote 
learning and the classroom is gen- 
erally viewed as a place where teach- 
ers lecture and students take notes. 
The teacher is the authoritarian figure 
whose judgments and opinions are not 
to be questioned. 

The forma! relationship between 
teacher and student is relaxed very 
little outside the classroom, for to 
some degree students are looked upon 
socially as untouchables. The kinds 
of personal and social contacts be- 


tween teacher and student that might 
develop more social maturity in the 
student is absent. This situation does 
not seem to be related to socialism as 
much as to the persistence of the con- 
servative past. 

The faculty in the English depart- 
ment was interested primarily, and it 
seemed to me, exclusively, in linguis- 
tics. In my own American university 
those interested in linguistics were an 
important but relatively small section 
of the English department. In Lublin 
the linguists were the English depart- 
ment. The various approaches to lit- 
erature which are common in the 
United States were nowhere in evi- 
dence among my Polish colleagues. 
The psychological, mythopoeic, and 
the New Criticism approaches had no 
adherents among them. On the other 
hand, they knew far more about de- 
velopments in the field of linguistics 
in the United States than I did. Fac- 
ulty and students knew of Chomsky’s 
important contributions in the field. 

I assumed that this preoccupation 
with linguistics was a peculiarity of 
this particular university. I also sus- 
pected, because the linguistic approach 
seemed so apolitical and technical to 
me, that my colleagues concentrated 
on this field in order to avoid any 
controversial ideological questions. 
This suspicion seemed confirmed 
when I learned that the only Com- 
munist party member in the depart- 
ment was studying advertising in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

When I met this member of the de- 
partment I saw how wrong my as- 
sumption was. It turned out that he 
was analyzing the use of the subjunc- 
tive case in advertising and had no 
interest in the political and cultural 
role of advertising in a capitalist econ- 
omy. Among the publications which 
he hoped to receive from the United 
States was Playboy magazine, whether 
in pursuit of his studies of the sub- 
junctive or for more personal reasons 
I was unable to judge. 

The interest in linguistics was of 
course not peculiar to this university. 
As I later learned, the interest in the 
field is very strong in Poland. The 
philological tradition is much stronger 
in Europe than in the United States, 











“If the Polish Communists frowned upon students listening 
to the Voice of America for political reasons, teachers frowned 
upon it for reasons of pronunciation.” 








so that although political considera- 
tions may be a factor in sustaining the 
interest in philology in Poland, it does 
not appear to be a crucial factor. 


Image of Poles 


My own interest in American liter- 
ature focuses on the influence of race 
and ethnicity on the American literary 
imagination. Being in Poland naturally 
led me to think about the role of 
Polish-Americans in American litera- 
ture. What historically have Poles rep- 
resented to the American imagina- 
tion? I knew that this was a potentially 
sensitive subject, for the Poles have 
been looked down upon by a number 
of other nationalities. This tendency 
had been carried to an inhuman de- 
gree by the Nazis, who considered the 
Poles and Slavs in general as being 
less than human. Nevertheless, when 
asked to speak before a group of local 
school teachers, I chose as my topic 
the depiction of Poles in American 
literature. 

There are some very flattering por- 
traits of Poles in 19th and early 20th 
century American literature. However, 
after the arrival of large numbers of 
poor and uneducated Poles in the 
first quarter of the 20th century, Poles 
came to be associated with drunken- 
ness, amusing stupidity, and a gen- 
erally low order of sensibility. As the 
most recent large group of poor im- 
migrants, they were, so to speak, near 
the bottom of American society. Tra- 
ditionally such groups have been 
viewed as being little better than bar- 
barians by those who had already ar- 
rived in and adjusted to life in the 
United States. I explained this by 
way of filling in the background of 
ethnic rivalry in the United States, 
showing how other groups such as the 
Irish had once beez seen in a similar 


light, citing T. S. Eliot’s Ape-neck 
Sweeney as an example. 

Nevertheless, I think my Polish 
audience found it painful, or at least 
very discouraging, to be reminded that 
Tennessee Williams created a Polish- 
American character in A Streetcar 
Named Desire to illustrate the brutal, 
inhuman streak in so-called civilized 
modern males, and that even a writer 
as gentle and humane as Thornton 
Wilder used a drunken Pole in his 
play Our Town as an example of 
amusing human stolidity. (The 
drunken Pole sleeps all night in a 
snowbank and is little less the worst 
for it.) When I spoke to the same 
group later in the year I chose as 
my topic a comparison of onomato- 
poeia words in Polish and English, 
which seemed to be received much 
more warmly than my lecture on Poles 
in American literature. 


War Memories 


In regard to the past and the Ger- 
man occupation, there is a split among 
the generations in Poland. The stu- 
dents appeared to resent being con- 
stantly reminded about the horrors of 
the past by those older people who 
had the misfortune to have known it 
firsthand. The older generation feels 
they have a responsibility to keep the 
memories alive so that Poland will 
never become complacent or indif- 
ferent to what the Nazis did. To me- 
morialize the horrors, the Nazi con- 
centration and extermination camp on 
the edge of Lublin had been turned 
into a museum and park. 

Unlike Polish youth, I had never 
heard of Majdanek before going to 
Lublin, so I made more than one visit 
there. Having been living safely as a 
boy in the United States while the 


furnaces of Majdanek were going full 
blast, I was appalled by my own 
ignorance and grateful at the same 
time for having been so far removed 
from the European nightmare. To ex- 
press these feelings I wrote a poem 
about Majdanek and sent it to Poland 
Illustrated Magazine, which appears 
in five or six languages, including 
Polish and English. 

To my surprise, they enthusiastically 
accepted the poem and sent a photog- 
rapher from Warsaw to Lublin to take 
a series of pictures to accompany it. 
Whether the young people in Lublin 
appreciated this poem or viewed it as 
merely one more attempt to keep the 
nightmarish past alive I don’t know, 
for it was published in the summer of 
1972, just as we were leaving Poland. 


Influence of Films 


One of the discouraging things about 
the Pole’s image of the United States 
is the degree to which it has been 
shaped by American movies. Avid 
film-goers, the Poles in Lublin had 
their choice of about 10 theaters to 
go to. It was not unusual for about 
half of the films to be American. 
Whether the Polish Government se- 
lected those which showed the United 
States in the worst possible light, or 
whether the average American film 
does that anyway, the results in terms 
of misconceptions about our country 
are unfortunate. I recall one older in- 
telligent woman, one of whose sons 
was a doctor and the other a college 
teacher, who asked me quite seriously 
whether there were gangsters on every 
street corner in America. 

The presence of one American fam- 
ily living for a year among them was, 
I feel, of inestimable value in dis- 
pelling myths on both sides and in- 
creasing mutual understanding. Of 
course I may be biased, but I feel 
that dollar for dollar the U.S. educa- 
tional exchange program may be one 
of the best foreign investments our 
Government has ever made. I per- 
sonally feel that my year in Poland, 
in spite of difficulties and frustrations, 
was one of the most enriching experi- 
ences of my life. ‘= 





Ambassador to Norway Thomas Byrne (center) presents a 3.8 billion year old lunar 
sample picked up by former Fulbrighter Harrison Schmitt (right) to former 


Fulbrighter P. T. Svennevig (left). 


Fulbrighter and Moon Glow 


Astronaut-Geologist Harrison 
Schmitt, a 1957-58 American Ful- 
bright student to Norway, returned 
there for an 8-day visit last fall, spon- 
sored by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the University 
of Oslo, and the U.S. Embassy. His 
trip turned out to be a celebration of 
the Fulbright-Hays program. 

Schmitt’s first official function was 
to participate in a moon rock presen- 
tation ceremony. Schmitt was the first 
geologist on the moon, as a member 
of the Apollo 17 Mission. He hand- 
picked the 3.8 billion year-old moon 
rock that was given to the people of 
Norway by U.S. Ambassador Thomas 
R. Byrne. 

The rock was a very unusual one. 
It contained 13 percent titanium oxide, 
and therefore more titanium than any 
known deposit on earth. It was 
mounted on a plaque next to the Nor- 
wegian flag that circled the moon ‘in 
the command section “America” while 
two of the Apollo 17 crew members 
were on the moon. “This was not the 
first time the Norwegian flag was 
carried on an important expedition,” 
said Schmitt. 

Dr. Schmitt spoke of his Fulbright 


grant as a “turning point” in his life 
that started him on a “path to the 
moon.” 


It was during my stay . . . in Nor- 
way that I mentally became attached 
to the space program. I studied geology 
at the University of Oslo when the 
Russians launched the first artificial 
satellite in 1957. Even though very 
few at the time grasped the signifi- 
cance of that event, it soon became 
clear that also the Western world had 
something to do in space. 


Schmitt emphasized that a further 
investigation of space should be pur- 
sued through international coopera- 
tion. A space shuttle will become 
operative in 5 or 6 years. He looks 
forward to cooperating with European 
astronauts, since Europe has com- 
mitted itself to the construction of the 
manned laboratory unit of the shuttle. 

Dr. Schmitt is only one of many 
former Fulbrighters who have risen 
to a position of national and inter- 
national recognition, since the pro- 
gram began in 1949. At least 180 
Norwegian university professors are 
former Fulbrighters, as are many of 
the most distinguished men in Nor- 
wegian politics, science, information 
media, culture, and education. Two 


other participants in the presentation 
ceremony itself were part of the list. 
Mr. T. P. Svennevig, State Secretary 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who 
received the stone on behalf of the 
Norwegian people, went to the United 
States as a student grantee in 1952-53. 
Professor Otto Bastiansen, Rector of 
the University of Oslo, was one of 
the first four Fulbright students to be 
selected for the initial Norwegian pro- 
gram in 1949-50. Some 661 Ameri- 
cans have gone to Norway and 1,918 
Norwegians have come here since that 
first year. 

The impact of Dr. Schmitt’s Ful- 
bright grant went beyond the year he 
spent there. At a luncheon given in 
his honor by the Fulbright Committee, 
he pointed out the friendships he has 
developed in Norway with geologists 
and other distinguished scientists 
whom he met as a student many years 
before. 

Imagine the number of formal and 
informal communication links be- 
tween the United States and Norway 
that have developed over the years as 
a result of the Fulbright program. 
It is just as impressive as a 3.8 billion 
year-old moon rock. oO 








ISECSI Founded 


The International Society for Educa- 
tional, Cultural, and Scientific Inter- 
changes (ISECSI) was founded with 
over 50 members in the fall of 1973. As 
stated in the new organization’s bylaws, 
its purpose is “to bring together persons 
from all countries around a common pro- 
fessional concern, namely research, 
teaching, administration, and improve- 
ment of international cooperative inter- 
changes in the fields of education, cul- 
ture, science, and sports.” 

Membership in the Society costs $2 and 
includes a bulletin which lists news items 
as well as publications and grant sources. 
For more information, write to President 
Pro-tem Dr. Michael J. Flack, Graduate 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15213. 
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tools of the trade 








The New Guide to Study Abroad, by 
John A. Garraty, Lily von Klemperer, 
and Cyril J. H. Taylor. 1974-75 
edition. This is a 406-page paper- 
back handbook of full year and 
summer programs for high school 
students, college and university stu- 
dents, and teachers. Available for 
$2.95 from Harper and Row, Inc., 
10 East 53rd Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10022. 


Where to Stay: USA, a 240-page 
paperback that lists, by state, places 
where a traveler can stay for a night 
for under $7, usually for about $3, 
and sometimes for free. It also 
contains information on transportation 
discounts, hitchhiking laws, and where 
to go for help or a good, inex- 
pensive meal. Available for $2.50 
from The Council on International 
Educational Exchange, 777 United 
Nations Plaza, Dept. MC, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


Also available from CIEE is a 
revised Whole World Handbook, 
which lists work, study, and travel 
information around the world for 
student travelers. The heart of the 
book is the listing of over 1,000 U.S. 
sponsored study programs all over 
the world—everything from animal 
behavior in East Africa to film-making 
in France. The cost of the handbook 
is $3.50. 


New from the Institute of Modern 
Languages, 2622-24 Pittman Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20900, is Advanced 
Readings and Conversations, by 
Sandra Costinett, an advanced text 
for students of English as a second 
language. 

Each of 10 chapters consists of a 
2-part reading section and a series 
of deductive exercises. Readings 
focus on topics relevant to the adult 
language student and are designed 
to expand the student’s capacity for 


conversation on provocative and 
abstract subjects. 


The International Studies Association 
began publishing its official news- 
letter, the International Studies 
Newsletter in fall 1973. The Associa- 
tion is a professional association of 
university, government, and business 
individuals and institutions with an 
interest in international affairs. The 
newsletter reports news and activities 
of the Association and includes 
occasional research and curriculum 
notes. 

Subscriptions are available for $20 
annually from the ISA, University 
Center for International Studies, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15260. Individual membership 
in the Association costs $12 annually 
and includes a free subscription to 
the journal; institutional membership 
costs $200. 


A Human Contribution to the 
Structure of Peace, a report to 
Congress of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. Available for 
95¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20420. 


Directory of Contacts for International 
Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Exchange Programs, a listing of the 
private and governmental agencies 
active in the conduct of international 


exchange-of-persons programs. 
Available free from the Office of 
Policy and Plans, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520. 


Where to Phone, a booklet listing the 
names and telephone numbers of 77 
COSERV community organizations 
throughout the United States that will 
assist international visitors whether 
or not they are programmed by 
national programming agencies. 
Available free from COSERV, 1630 
Crescent Place, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 


To Change Lives, a 20-minute 
filmstrip produced by the Agency for 
International Development, which 
describes the scope and objectives of 
U.S. Participant Training—that part 
of U.S. technical assistance to 
developing countries which focuses 
on people and their technical 
development. The filmstrip and its 
accompanying cassette narration are 
available for loan without cost, 
except return postage. Requests to 
borrow the filmstrip should be sent 

3 weeks in advance of desired viewing 
date to insure its availability and to 
allow mailing time. Address requests 
to the Community Relations Officer, 
SER/IT/URCT, Room 723, SA-S5, 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 20523. 





The Whole Point 
Is To Share 


by Nikki Giovanni 


American poetess Nikki Giovanni 
visited 9 African countries last fall on 
a Department of State-sponsored 
lecture tour.’ The tour took her to 
Ghana, Swaziland, Lesotho, Botswana, 
Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya, Botswana, 
and South Africa. 

A respected author and popular 
lecturer, Ms. Giovanni was selected 
in 1973 by Ladies Home Journal as 
one of eight “Women of the Year.” 
She has published 10 books of poems 
and has recorded 2 albums in which 
she recited her poetry against a 
background of gospel music. She is 
also an editorial consultant for Encore 
magazine in New York. 

In Africa, she discussed her work 
as it relates to other black poets and 
its development from its origins with 
Langston Hughes, the beat poets, 
and earlier black authors, at lectures, 
poetry readings, and media engage- 


I'm not a formal person. I... 
communicate with people on a daily 
kind of level... . 

I got a lot of political questions. 
A lot of people miss the fact that you 
can disagree with your government 
without any basic hostility. . . . Iam 
essentially a hopeful individual and I 
am hopeful about the future of 
America. . . . I think that some of 


1 Under this program, titled “The Short Term 
American Grantee Program,” the State Depart- 
ment sends about 20 Americans to Africa to 
broaden contact and dialog between Americans 
and Africans in such fields as fine arts, educa- 
tion, economics, history, political science, civil 
rights, literature, journalism, labor, urban devel- 
opment, sports, and youth activities. Other geo- 
graphic areas are also included in the program. 


ments. She also talked with artists, 
students, and university faculty mem- 
bers about other aspects of cultural 
life in America and Africa. 

A Nigerian writer called her work a 
“fusion of brain, heart, and dream 
with extreme warmth and relevance,” 
and added that her visit to Nigeria 
represented a meeting point of two 
cultures. U.S. Embassy officials in 
Lusaka reported that in three public 
appearances her ability to com- 
municate with the Zambian public 
was “phenomenal” and that her visit 
was an eloquent testimony to the 
creative vitality of American culture. 

At a meeting at the State Depart- 
ment soon after she returned, Ms. 
Giovanni described the ideas and 
feelings she tried to communicate to 
her audiences, and what she learned 
as well. Following are excerpts from 
her talk. 


the things America has brought to 
the world has been an idea of youth, 
an idea of glamour, and an idea of 
hope. . . . People can change institu- 
tions and I think the combined will 
of the people to change institutions 
will be heard. 

In that particular context, what 
excites me about the United States is 
the free enterprise system. ... I am 
against monopolistic capital, but I 
am in favor of competitive capital, I 
think it works, and I am in favor of 
democracy, I think that a democratic 
system works. . . . History tells us a 
lot about what a nation can do and 
the little man in the streets in 1619 
felt that he was a part of his gov- 
ernment and that he had something 





to say about it. This had an impact on 
how this nation was built. It does 
not say that America has always been 
fair. . . . It does not say that every- 
one lives well. . . . But it says that the 
opportunity is there and that these 
are problems that hopefully we are 
facing. 

This is the kind of thing I [tried] to 
bring to my audience, because I 
did not despair and was not there to 
despair about [problems in America], 
about the race problem. It is very 
clear that everybody has prejudices. 
In America it happens to be racial 
and in Africa it happens to be tribal, 
in Europe it happens to be national- 
istic. But we all find that there are 
prejudices in the world and the history 
of mankind shows they are not going 
to go away because they’re uncom- 
fortable or ugly, and they’re not going 
to go away because I am a black 
American either. 

So, I don’t think my duty there 
was to deny or gloss over them, but 
I didn’t think it was something one 
can despair about because I still live 
in 1973. I still have a 4-year-old 
son to rear. I still have a future, hope- 
fully, to build... . 

People said that I’ve changed a lot. 
I said that being 30 and being half 
way around the world should change 
you ... you're supposed to change... . 

I like the magazine Topic that 
USIA puts out. I grew fond of Topic 
because I found it to be fair. I read 
a number of issues and it didn’t say all 
is right with the world nor all was 
wrong either. I think that kind of 
evenhandedness is necessary. The 
world may not be just, but it can be 
made more equitable, it can be fair, 
and these were the kinds of things 
I was interested in exploring. 

For the most part freedom or in- 
dependence has come to Africa in 
the last 10-13 years, and black Amer- 
icans have a parallel in that the last 
10-13 years for us have been years 
of turbulence. We’ve had to make 
some of the same decisions that they 
find themselves making. And I can 
only deal with what we [as blacks] 
were trying to do—we were trying to 
elect mayors, senators, and governors 





and we were moving ahead. Then 
somebody would say, “you’re trying 
to move within the system,” and it’s 
true because the only way to move 
is within the system. Either that or 
you stop the system and that’s not 
movement... . 

My education has been classical and 
I find that to be useful. I’m not par- 
ticularly patient with students at 
home or abroad who say, “I’m not 
going to read any Shakespeare,” or 
“I'm not going to learn any Plato.” 
That’s insane . . . the world knows 
these people and you should know 
them also. ... 

I think I got away with a lot of 
things [in Africa] other Americans 
wouldn’t have been able to. I was in 
Swaziland speaking and one of the 
students asked, “Why should I read 
Shakespeare?” and I went through 


[this explanation] and all the students 
applauded. And the Chancellor of 
the university came up afterward and 
said, “It’s strange, you know 6 months 
ago we had another American here 
and he said the same thing and they 
booed him off the stage!” 

As a poet I didn’t feel my job was 
to discuss the African revolution or 
[things like that], so I didn’t. It was 
my job to read poetry and to share 
some of my feelings. I was only there 
to share what I thought and felt... . 
I was not there to preach to anybody. 
I’m positive as a human being and 
I am positive about the possibilities 
of Africa. It appears to me that... 
Africa is the most exciting place to 
be, it is a new frontier. How it will be 
formed and what will happen I 
could hope about, but I can’t predict 
at this point. But it is obviously the 


Kalu Uka, poet and Professor of Literature at the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, 
presents Ms. Giovanni with a copy of his book of poetry. Photo by Ministry of 
Information and Home Affairs, Enugu, Nigeria. 


place to be . . . I could say that and 
I did. 


Letting Others Share Also 


I felt my responsibility there was to 
see youngsters. I went to a girls 
school in Swaziland and after the 
talk was over about 10 girls stayed 
and [asked me to go to tea with 
them] . . . so I went to tea with them 

. . and we had a talk. . . . It wasn’t 
what it was about [that was im- 
portant]. . . . That sort of thing is 
meaningful because mostly that’s the 
way the rest of the world looks at us. 
I was late in getting to my next en- 
gagement which sort of drove every- 
body else up a wall, but I hated to 
say to those little girls, “I can’t stay, 
I’m on a schedule and golly I have 
to run.” I thought these [were] the 
things we should be doing. 

We were there to see people . . 
you cannot be so scheduled that you 
cannot allow yourself that kind of 
time to sit and deal with people. I 
think we have to seek out people 
who will at some level appreciate 
that kind of thing . . . that people 
will give you a poem and you have 
to stand there and read it. Because 
that what it’s all about, it’s about 
letting people give something to you 
also. 

So often we think of ourselves in 
such grandiose terms, that we have so 
much to give to the world . . . and 
we come in with our A’ + B’ = C’. 
And we think we’ve done our job, 
when in fact they want to say, “But I 
know how to plant” or “I know how 
to herd some cattle” or “I can make 
a piece of pottery” .. . you have to 
let people share with you as much 
as you want to share with them. 

For the most part Americans are 
pretty open as a people and we need 
to communicate on a lower level. 
Someone complained that they hadn’t 
been invited to a reading. I think that 
all should have been open to the 
public. Some were by invitation only. 
I don’t favor the exclusivity that is 
fostered. The whole point of having 
something is to share it and if you 
can’t take the heat you shouldn’t be 





in the kitchen. If you agreed to talk 
with people you should go out and 
talk with people. 


State of Writing in Africa 


The state of writing in Africa is 
fantastically good. I think they suffer 
from negative criticism. I read things 
like James Ngugi’s novel, .4 Grain 
of Wheat, a beautiful love story, and 
Bessie Head [When Rainclouds 
Gather] . . . is one of the best writers 
of the English language today of 
any nationality. The writing is very 
good. 

We could of course get [the books 
of] more black writers into Africa. 
I say that because [the books of] a 
number of white writers are there... . 

And of course we could get more 
African writers here. But we just don’t 
have their books out. The African 
Writing Series is very good, but not 
generally available. We do not have 
African writers in mass paperbacks 
and that could happen. You have 
Chinua Achebe and Bessie Head avail- 
able in paperback. . . . But you see 
very few African writers in paper- 
back, in mass paperbacks, and more 
of that could happen. I know that’s 
not a government problem, you have 
to demonstrate a market. But I do 
wish more could happen because 
there is a market; if we had books we 
could sell them. 


* * * * 


One of the things that Americans 
. . . particularly black Americans are 
uniquely qualified to do is [to help 
set up] a small press. Africans really 
could benefit across the continent. 
Nigeria is probably in the best shape 
in terms of getting a number of books 
out. But they could really benefit 
from the concept of how to put to- 
gether a small press on a competitive 
capitalistic system. I just know this 
could be done. 

Everyone says the rate of literacy 
is low, and it is, but one of the ways 
you can get around that is by taking 
the books and reading them to 
people, because people do not like to 


admit they cannot read. In Ghana 
you could put books out for 10¢ or 
20¢ at the most. If you wanted to 
reach a mass audience you could 
have 20 pages of high quality news- 
print, using a press at the Ghanaian 
Times [that is now in little use]. I 
think that black Americans really 
know how to utilize little things like 
that . . . that’s how Broadside Press 
made it. Most of us writers who are 
around today were publishing our- 
selves and we didn’t have any money, 
but we had a lot of guts to take our 
books around. I know that that could 
work in every country. 


Views on South Africa 


I was only in South Africa for 3 
days. . . . They knew I wasn’t African 
so I didn’t have a problem in that 
situation. . . . It would be my feeling 
that South Africa is not going to go 
the way a lot of people think it’s going 
to go. .. . I think that race is a 
serious problem [there] but people 
use race to cover a lot of things and 
it’s generally business and it’s gen- 
erally money. . . . I don’t think that 
South Africa should be boycotted. 
They should be flooded with black 
Americans. As long as the boycott 
continues they are very comfortable. 
If every now and then a Nikki 
Giovanni comes, it’s no big hassle. 
But you get 200 or 300 people going 
over there and it becomes another 
situation. 

I met with a group of writers . . 
and I promised that I would en- 
courage black Americans to go to 
South Africa. . . . It’s important that 
black people particularly quit think- 
ing about the world as New York 
City or as the United States. There is 
something wrong in turning our 
backs on our own people... . 


On Being Black 


The one consistent question I re- 
ceived all across the continent from 
Ghana to Swaziland and back to 
Nigeria was why did I identify with 
Africa. I think it is a self-evident 


question. I was not patient. You 
ought to be able to see why... . 

When you cross cultures, and when 
you send black Americans out, par- 
ticularly those who have never been 
to Africa before, you do cross cultures 
—the color of your skin does not 
bridge that gap. You have to be 
aware that you are talking to different 
people who have extremely different 
experiences. 

This is why I felt my son [son 
Thomas accompanied her on the trip] 
was helpful because that is something 
everybody can understand. Any 
woman can understand a baby and 
almost any man can understand a 
manchild, so you have an immediate 
understanding of who that person 
is. . . . My son, more than all the 
books I’ve ever written, stated who I 
am, and therefore there was a will- 
ingness to listen. 


Worldwide Links 


[When asked whether she saw her- 
self as a link between Africa and 
America] . . . 1 couldn’t see myself 
as Carrying the burden of America 
over and the burden of Africa back. 
I think that I am only part of a 
link of a bigger chain . . . we're talk- 
ing about mankind, and we're going 
to have to forge links all over the 
world. . . . When I was a little girl 
the world ended somewhere along the 
Allegheny River, I grew up in Cin- 
cinnati, and [as I grew older] Ohio 
was the world, and then New York 
became the world, and then I got to 
Africa and to Europe and I began 
to see that you cannot talk about 
one race. So when we talk about 
links we talk about all mankind. 

Mankind will have to come to- 
gether under a more equitable basis. 
Race will not be really sufficient but 
for so long. It’s only good as an im- 
mediate identification. And after that 
we have to find out well what do we 
have in common. We have to find 
some way to bridge the gaps . . . it’s 
becoming very serious . . . global 
war is not that far away . . . we have 
to think about what kind of world 
we want. 0 





. Dress Rehearsal for 
a Cross-Cultural Experience 


by Robert T. Moran, Josef A- Mestenhauser, and Paul B. Pedersen 


An unusual orientation program gives new foreign students an opportunity 
to practice solutions to cross-cultural problems. 


R.. playing and simulation ex- 


ercises are well known to social sci- 
entists as teaching techniques. At the 
University of Minnesota these tech- 
niques were used in a new kind of 
orientation program for foreign stu- 
dents. The program, consisting of 
essentially a 20-hour simulation ex- 
ercise over one weekend, utilized 
other students and volunteers from 
the community as resource persons. 
The goal was to help the new foreign 
student define the kinds of roles he 
feels are important for himself and to 
learn whether his suggested solutions 
to problems are appropriate to his 
new culture. 


Program Design 


A total of 43 persons participated 
in the weekend program. Of these, 18 
were new foreign students who had 
arrived in the United States from 4 
days to 5 months before the orienta- 
tion program. Also included were 9 
foreign students who had been in the 
United States at least 1 year, 9 U.S. 


students, and 7 persons from the 
community. 

The purpose of including this wide 
diversity of persons was to expose the 
new students to persons with different 
backgrounds, so that as the various 
tasks of the weekend were undertaken, 
discussion and feedback would be 
from many points, with various roles 
in the community oriented to one an- 
other. For example, foreign students 
about to return home were oriented 
by newly arrived fellow countrymen 
about the changes taking place back 
home. Orientation is seen as an on- 
going process in which all participants, 
not merely newcomers, participate 
actively. 

There were several phases to the 
weekend of problem solving and role 
playing. The goal of the first phase 
was for all participants to understand 
the various images that foreign stu- 
dents could present. To accomplish 
this, a number of images, based on 
different viewpoints of foreign stu- 
dents as seen by themselves and by 
others, were presented to all partici- 
pants. 





Robert T. Moran received his Ph.D. in Counseling and Student Personnel 
Psychology from the University of Minnesota and is the coordinator of the 
Special Orientation Program for Foreign Students there. Josef A. Mestenhauser 
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is Assistant Professor of Education and Educational Problems Counselor at the 


International Student Office. 


For example, there was the image 
of a foreign student as internation- 
alist/nationalist, traditionalist/progres- 
sive, insider/visitor guest, deserving/ 
poor, disoriented/oriented, competitor, 
culture sharer, and elite. 

Following are descriptions we gave 
to the students of these images: 

Internationalist/ Nationalist. Some 
foreign students feel a strong identi- 
fication with their own countries 
while others may feel a strong sense 
of concern for the world as a whole. 
A nationalist is an advocate of his 
own country and has a strong sense 
of national identity. An internation- 
alist is an advocate of world develop- 
ment, placing relatively greater im- 
portance on the world than on his 
own country. 

Traditionalist/Progressive. | Many 
people divide others into traditionalists 
and progressives. A traditionalist gen- 
erally does not accept or adapt readily 
to change, particularly rapid change, 
but prefers using established and fa- 
miliar methods. On the other hand, a 
progressive person is one who readily 
changes and accepts new ways of do- 
ing things and frequently prefers new 
ways to old established ways. 


1A special thanks to Dr. Ronald Klietsch of 
Instructional Simulations, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., whose simulation model served as a basis 
for the design of our program and who gave many 
hours in adapting his model to our situation. 
Rachel Birtha, a facilitator during the weekend, 
also shared her thoughtful reactions and com- 
ments. 
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“Simulated problem solving with role playing can give partici- 
pants feedback on the appropriateness of their solutions in this 


cultural context.” 








Insider/ Visitor Guest. Some foreign 
students feel that their temporary stay 
in the United States, as viewed by 
themselves or others, is limited to a 
certain purpose. To the extent they 
feel they are being treated as a visitor- 
guest in this culture they view the 
American culture and government as 
outside observers and at the same time 
are obliged to adopt and accept rights 
and responsibilities other than those 
of the residents who “belong there.” 

Other foreign students feel that they 
are accepted as part of the system like 
any other American. In this sense they 
regard themselves as insiders. 


Deserving-Poor. Some foreign stu- 
dents feel that since they come from 
developing nations, with lower stand- 
ards of living and monetary exchange 
problems, they should receive more 
financial benefits from the well-to-do 
American university. There is an as- 
sumption here that rich countries have 
a responsibility to help other less 
wealthy countries, and _ therefore 
should assist individual students “for 
the asking.” 


Disoriented/Oriented. The disori- 
ented foreign student finds himself in 
conflict or disharmony. He fails to use 
the available or appropriate resources 
because of psychological stress or lack 
of knowledge. The oriented foreign 
student feels free to make use of the 
appropriate channels to solve his prob- 
lems. 


Competitor. Competition seems to 
be the name of the game in the 
American setting—in finding housing, 
applying for financial aid, and other 
practical matters. Many foreign stu- 
dents find this distasteful and prefer 
cooperation whenever possible. Others 
are competitive and enjoy the chal- 
lenge. 


Culture Sharer. The foreign students 


bring with them resources of infor- 
mation and cultural heritage to the 
host country. Some of their resources 
are accepted and some are in conflict 
with their new cultural setting. For- 
eign students in this category perceive 
themselves as willing and able to share 
information and skills whether or not 
others call on them for enlightenment. 
Some, however, are more reticent and 
find it difficult to share. 

Elite. Some foreign students belong 
to an elitist group in their own coun- 
try. Their temporary stay in the 
United States to pursue an education 
has generated high expectations of 
them as well as enhanced their social, 
academic, and political status at home. 
Many will return to assume important 
roles in their own country. 

During this phase, participants ex- 
amined many pictures (from maga- 
zines, cartoons, advertisements) illus- 
trating these various images. The stu- 
dents were asked which images 
refiected an important image for them. 
About 2 hours were spent in discus- 
sion, clarifying and interpreting the 
many images presented. 

Many of the students felt the im- 
ages presented were too narrow or 
incomplete, that they did not represent 
a larger, global picture. They came up 
with other images—the foreign stu- 
dent as “individual and unique,” an 
“international ambassador of peace.” 

Then the participants were asked to 
rank the images as to whether they 
thought they were important, some- 
what important, or not important to 
foreign students in general. Then they 
were asked to rank the same images 
as being important to themselves. The 
purpose of ranking was to give par- 
ticipants a feeling for how they per- 
ceive foreign students in general and 
themselves in particular. Participants 
then individually selected the three 
most important images they felt were 


most important to themselves. 

The students seemed to talk easily 
about images of foreign students in 
general, but had difficulty choosing 
which images they felt were impor- 
tant. The three images many chose 
for themselves were those of culture 
sharer, visitor, and internationalist. 


Solving the Problem 


The problem solving part of the 
weekend gave each participant an 
opportunity to work with a prepared 
set of 37 problems, select one of a 
series of alternatives, and then get 
feedback from the other participants 
in terms of the appropriateness or in- 
appropriateness of the solutions pro- 
posed. The problems were selected 
from (1) disguised case studies by 
counselors involved in clinical rela- 
tionships with foreign students; (2) 
previous research on the problems of 
foreign students; and (3) a TV series 
shown on educational television in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area in which 
foreign students discussed a variety of 
their concerns. 

The problems each participant 
worked with depended on the images 
he selected as being important for him- 
self. Thus, for example, if a partici- 
pant felt it was important for him to 
be an “internationalist,” problems that 
contained this component were con- 
sidered. 

Following are examples of the prob- 
lems in each category: 


Internationalist/ Nationalist. 


One of the faculty members demon- 
strates a lack of interest in international 
and cross-cultural affairs relating to 
foreign students in his department. Even 
though he is assigned as adviser to 
many foreign students, he makes it clear 
that he is not particularly interested in 
the international application of his dis- 
cipline. 

The foreign students are very disap- 
pointed that this faculty member as 
their adviser is not interested in their 
country or in the application of their 
discipline to the problems of their coun- 
try, but they don’t know what to do. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would get together with other stu- 
dents in the department who have 





the same problem and request a 
change of adviser. 
I would bring up my concern with 
my adviser and perhaps enlighten 
him as to his lack of interest in in- 
ternational affairs. 

3) I would complain to the head of the 
department. 

4) I would accept the situation for what 
it is and do nothing. 

5) OrI would 


Traditionalist/ Progressive. 


One of the foreign students who was 
living in the residence hall where there 
is no possibility of cooking indicated 
he could no longer tolerate American 
food. 

Sometimes he became so hungry for 
food from his own country that he 
could not sleep or think of anything else. 
His distaste for American food was so 
severe that he began losing weight and 
was always tired. He felt it was having 
a serious effect on his health and this 
depressed him. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would prepare my own nation’s 
food in my room and try to get in- 
vited to dinners from fellow coun- 
trymen as often as possible. 

I would try to get used to the Ameri- 
can food. 

I would ask the dietician to prepare 
special food for me. 

I would move out of the residence 
hall. 

Or I would ——_—_—_. 


Insider/ Visitor Guest. 


One foreign student had an argument 
with his host family. He felt that the 
whole family was demanding too much 
of his time and attention. 

The family in turn felt the student 
was being discourteous and demanding 
special treatment that they would not 
give to their own children. The argu- 
ments became so oppressive that they 
affected the student’s grades. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would make some excuse and leave 
the host family and find another 
place to live. 

2) I would confront the host family 

and tell them they were taking too 
much time and tell them to give me 
more time to study. 
I would rearrange my schedule and 
try to study more at the university 
and continue to let the family take 
up time. 

4) I would do nothing and would ac- 
cept it and do my best in school. 

5) Or I would ; 


Deserving/ Poor. 


A newly arrived foreign student was 
looking for housing in a university area 
and was shocked to find it so expensive. 
He was unable to find what he wanted 
for a price he could afford. 

He finally ended up living in a slum 
area, which was distasteful to him, but 
he felt he had no choice. He was un- 
happy with the university, which he felt 
had some responsibility to assist him. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would look for a better place to 
live. 

2) I would complain to the housing 
office and insist they find me a better 
place. 

3) I would accept poor living for a 
while. 

4) I would accept what I have but im- 
prove it with paint, etc. 

5) Or I would 


Disoriented/ Oriented. 


A foreign student fails in his attempt to 
mix socially with American students, 
and puts the blame on his ethnic iden- 
tity. 

He debases the values of his own 
culture and rejects his countrymen, who 
in turn reject him. At the same time he 
is not more successful in communicat- 
ing with American students. He is iso- 
lated and feels lonely. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would accept studying in a foreign 
country and realize I will be lonely. 

2) I would seek help, preferably from 
other students and counselors who 
may have had the same feeling and 
see what they think. 
I would socialize with people from 
my Own country and try to show 
them the stupidity of our values. 
I would start over and try to mix 
socially with another group of 
Americans. 

5) Or I would 


Competitor. 


A foreign student has failed to measure 
up to the academic success achieved 
by most of his fellow countrymen. He 
is ashamed and he feels he is a failure. 

As a result he becomes even more 
anxious and defensive, especially when 
exams are approaching. This jeopard- 
izes his ability to study. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would accept the fact that there 
are differences in ability and I may 
not be as intelligent as some of the 
other students from my country. 
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2) I would seek help from my instruc- 
tors, go to the reading and studies 
center for evaluation, and do every- 
thing possible to improve my grades 
so I may again look my fellow 
countrymen in the eye. 

3) I would try to excel in other kinds 
of activities. 

4) I would examine my motives for 
study in the U.S. and consider the 
possibility of returning home. 

5) Or I would . 


Culture Sharer. 


A foreign student living in a residence 
hall found the other American students 
repulsive and superficial. She began to 
resent the shallow questions which they 
asked about her culture. 

Her antisocial rejection of other stu- 
dents culminated in a bitter conflict with 
the resident hall adviser who tried to 
make her aware of the numerous com- 
plaints the other students were making 
against her. She felt the resident ad- 
viser was interfering with her life. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would move out of the resident 
hall. 

2) I would attempt to understand the 
meaning of the questions even 
though they appear to be shallow. 
I would tell the Americans that the 
questions are stupid and tell them 
to ask more meaningful questions. 

4) I would continue living there, but 
accept the fact that American stu- 
dents are superficial. 

5) Or I would 


Elite. 


One of the bureaus for research at the 
University of Minnesota was circulat- 
ing a rather lengthy questionnaire about 
foreign students. Some questions were 
personal and private. 

Consequently several foreign students 
became suspicious that the information 
was being used by the university or an 
outside agency and perhaps they might 
be sent to their home country, although 
the university insisted that was not be- 
ing done and that all answers were 
treated confidentially. 

Students remained suspicious and did 
not know if they should complete the 
questionnaire. 


Alternatives: 


1) I would ask for a written statement 
on the confidential policies of the 
University of Minnesota and ask 
others about the use of the question- 
naire. 

2) I would refuse to complete the ques- 
tionnaire. 





3) I would complete the questionnaire, 
but omit the personal items and my 
name. 


4) I would do all I could to find out 
what the questionnaire was being 
used for. 

5) Or I would 


After the participant selected one 
of the alternatives for a solution, other 
participants discussed his solution. 
They commented particularly on 
whether or not they felt the solution 
helped or hindered the person’s image 
and was appropriate to the situation. 
Roles appropriate to the problem were 
assigned and the problem “played 
out.” After role playing the problem, 
each person was allowed to defend 
his or her position as most appropriate 
and a vote was taken by all partici- 
pants in the best solution. This pro- 


cedure continued until each group of 
8 to 10 participants could develop 
their own set of problems to solve. 
Throughout the discussion and inter- 
action, many of the problem situa- 
tions were role-played with the par- 
ticipants taking various roles. 

Initially the student tended to 
choose one of the alternatives pre- 
sented to him in the problem. As the 
exercise progressed, they chose the 
fifth alternative, developing their own 
variations of solutions. 

The assumption underlying this 
technique is that foreign students en- 
counter problems while studying in 
the United States; and initially at 
least, tend to solve these problems 
according to the methods that are 
successful in one’s own culture. How- 
ever, these methods may not be useful 





As discussed in a recent issue of 
International Educational and Cultu- 
ral Exchange (see “Can They Go 
Home Again?”, Spring 1974, p. 19), 
foreign students face a number of 
“transitional” problems, such as when 
they return to their home countries 
after several years of study abroad. 
These problems have been described 
as crucial issues in international edu- 
cation. 

The Academic Affairs Conference 
of Midwestern Universities, in co- 
Operation with The Johnson Founda- 
tion, plans to conduct a workshop on 
these problems September 26-28 at 
Wingspread, the Conference Center of 
The Johnson Foundation in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

The program planning committee 
includes representatives of The Mo- 
honk Trust, The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, the National Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Student Affairs, 
the State Department’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, World Study Data Bank, and 
Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale. 

This summer, members of the plan- 
ning committee are making an in- 
ventory of all current reentry or pre- 
departure programs in the United 





Special Notice to Foreign Student Advisers and _ 
International Education Directors 


“Reentry-Transition” Workshop Planned 


States. These will be summarized in 
a working paper for distribution to all 
participants before the workshop. In 
this way, they hope that all partici- 
pants will be informed on all current 
programs and the workshop time can 
be used to prepare new strategies, 
techniques, materials, and credit or 
non-credit programs for foreign stu- 
dents. 

The committee requests that foreign 
student advisers, or anyone connected 
with these programs, send a descrip- 
tion of their current or proposed pro- 
grams to meet the reentry needs of 
foreign students as soon as possible 
to: 


Mr. Frank H. Sehnert 
International Education 
Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 


Further information about the work- 
shop may also be obtained from Mr. 
Sehnert, or from Dr. Harold E. 
Walker, at the following address: 


Dr. Harold E. Walker 
Executive Director 
AACMU 

Hulman Center 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 








in the United States in different cir- 
cumstances. Simulated problem solv- 
ing with role playing can give partici- 
pants feedback on the appropriateness 
of their solutions in this cultural con- 
text. Participants were therefore able 
to rehearse solutions for their own 
present and future problems. 


Program Evaluation 


Since the weekend program was the 
first of its kind held at the University 
of Minnesota, a comparison was 
made of this program with a tradi- 
tional program and a control group. 

A 20-item questionnaire was de- 
signed to gather information about the 
students. The Michigan International 
Student Problem Inventory (MISPI) 
was also completed by all participants. 
This 132-item instrument attempts to 
identify systematically the problems 
faced by foreign students studying in 
the United States. The results indi- 
cated that students in all three groups 
were similar in many ways. 

Respondents in all groups also met 
with their academic advisers approxi- 
mately the same number of times each 
quarter, but it appeared that partici- 
pants in the orientation programs have 
more satisfactory relationships with 
their academic advisers. Results of the 
MISPI indicate that participants in 
the orientation groups have more total 
and serious concerns in the social/ 
personal area than those who have not 
been in a formal orientation. 

Because the social/personal area 
was indicated as a high concern by 
the oriented foreign students, there is 
some indication that the programs did 
not effectively help the student meet 
these needs once the programs were 
over. On the other hand, the partici- 
pants in the orientation program may 
have high needs in this area (a strong 
motivating factor for participating) 
and, therefore, are very difficult to 
meet. 

Comments from the participants 
give a better evaluation of the week- 
end program. New foreign students, 
old foreign students, U.S. students, 
and community persons were in each 
group. In one group there were two 





new students (from Sweden and 
Kenya), one old foreign student 
(from Pakistan; here 3 years), a 
white American, an American Indian, 
and a mother of three teenagers from 
the community. Verbal participation 
in this group was high and language 
was not a barrier. 


The community person was an im- 
portant addition as representative of 
the community-host-family viewpoint, 
having had a number of years experi- 
ence with foreign students, which she 
readily shared with the group. She 
also enhanced the discussion by virtue 
of being of a different generation and 
provided a special insight into the 
U.S. culture by her reactions to the 
low-key humorous but genuine crit- 
icisms expressed by the American In- 
dian. The participants each learned 
different things. 


Early in the program, the student 
from Sweden said, “This is the same 
problem U.S. students are facing. I 
don’t think there is any difference be- 
tween U.S. and foreign students.” 
Later in the weekend she reinforced 
her own view when the need to refer 
foreign students to the International 
Student Adviser’s Office was discussed. 
She said, “I don’t see that foreign 
students have such different problems 

. we should learn to solve our own 
problems and not get dependent on 
the International Student Office for 
solving our problems.” The commun- 
ity person, the facilitator, and the old 
foreign student did not agree with 
this view and indicated this was an 
ineffective way of solving problems 
because one did not use all the re- 
sources available. 


The student from Kenya felt that 
the group had heightened his aware- 
ness. Some things he assumed were 
different in his country were really 
not so different. At various points in 
the discussions, he would make com- 
ments such as the one on racism, “I 
am so new I haven’t experienced it.” 
He summed up his attitude of a new- 
of-a-few-days foreign student when he 
said, “Maybe the decision I made on 
the important images for me is not 
valid for this time, because I just 
came here; I don’t know what foreign 


students think or how they behave 
here or how they should behave. I 
have no experience whatsoever. I 
think there should be a time element 
before someone can comment on 
that.” 

Both the new and the old foreign 
students gained from the American 
minority and majority viewpoints, al- 
though some of the subtleties may 
have escaped them. In spite of the fact 
that the American Indian said he had 
a right to a scholarship—“I own all 
the land . . . Thanksgiving is my na- 
tional day of mourning,”—it was well 
into the second or third hour of inter- 
action before one of the foreign stu- 
dents realized there was an American 
Indian in the group. 

The American Indian also learned 
from the foreign students. Before the 
weekend he said he didn’t realize that 
a foreign student who has been close 
to his ethnic group is resented by 
them if he tries to break away and 
fraternize with Americans. He ad- 
mitted that he had not always had a 
strong American Indian identification 
and that it had rarely been a problem 
for him. He also spoke of how thrill- 
ing it was to realize he had a culture. 
He also gained insight into foreign 
student lifestyles in the United States. 
He had not imagined, for example, 
that they often do manage to cook 
their own native foods. 

The community person seemed to 
learn most from her interaction with 
the American Indian, having had a lot 
of prior experience with foreign stu- 
dents. In response to the American 
Indian’s comment that she may be a 
“do-gooder” she said, “I get more 
from the students than I give.” The 
weekend was probably one more epi- 
sode in her continuous process of ex- 
panding her experiences both with the 
younger generation and with other 
cultures. 

The foreign student who had been 
in the United States for some time 
continued to be fascinated by the 
dimensions of cultural variation. He 
also enjoyed exchanging opinions and 
antecedents and posed many situa- 
tions in the problem solving part of 
the weekend. 

In summary, we feel the weekend 


orientation program of problem solv- 
ing and role playing was a creative 
and a useful one. It helped participants 
understand themselves and others. It 
focused on some of the skills neces- 
sary to solve problems; and in an 
atmosphere of considerable openness 
and mutual sharing, appropriate and 
inappropriate solutions were identi- 
fied. The experience opened lines of 
communication between different in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The success of the involvement of 
persons from different segments of the 
community reaffirmed our belief that 
orientation is a mutual learning and 
ongoing process in which all partici- 
pants adjust and learn from one 


another. ‘= 








Adding Up Alumni 


The computerized alumni register of 
American senior scholars and other par- 
ticipants under the Fulbright-Hays Act, 
reported in the Fall 1973-Winter 1974 
Exchange, is well underway. The Council 
for International Exchange of Scholars 
has mailed alumni data forms to 2,200 
former participants who have written to 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 
to 3,000 senior American participants in 
the academic exchange program for the 
period 1968-73. 

Alumni were asked to update and 
complete the information contained in 
the data form. More than 3,500 have 
responded, representing those who wish 
to be actively involved, rather than 
merely being part of a directory of 
former grantees. 

CIEP has also sent the 1975-76 an- 
nouncement of openings for senior 
scholars to some 1,500 alumni currently 
on the faculty of American universities 
and colleges. These alumni were asked 
to publicize the 1975-76 program with 
special attention to younger scholars on 
the faculty. 

If you wish to add your name to the 
directory, write to Alumni Roster, Coun- 
cil for International Exchange of Schol- 
ars, 2101 Constitution Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20418. 











Celebrating 
America’s Folk Heritage 


by the Staff of the Division 
Of Performing Arts 
Smithsonian Institution 


The eighth annual Festival of Amer- 
ican Folklife, called the great national 
family reunion, takes place in July on 
the National Mall in Washington, 
D.C. More than 700 participants from 
the United States and seven foreign 
countries will make presentations and 
view others on the 50-acre site be- 
tween the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Washington Monument. 


The popular celebration of Amer- 
ica’s folk heritage, cosponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Park Service, feature four main 
themes: “Old Ways in the New 
World,” dealing with America’s plural- 
istic civilization; “Working Ameri- 
cans,” presenting the culture, lore, and 
traditions of the American working 
man and woman; “Regional Ameri- 
cans,” presenting the food, dance, 
music, and craft traditions of a region 
of the country; and “Native Ameri- 
cans,” representing the traditions that 
persist among Indian craftsmen, teach- 
ers, businessmen, athletes, and con- 
temporary musicians. 


“Old Ways in the New World” 
seeks to bring together Americans who 
have preserved their ethnic identity 
by observing traditional ways of life, 
and their old world counterparts who 
share these traditions, though sep- 
arated by time and distance. 


At the- 1974 Festival, folk artists 
from Greece, Tunisia, Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Ghana, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Brazil, and perhaps Nigeria 
will share and compare their music, 
song, dance, craft, and culinary tra- 
ditions with Americans bearing anal- 
ogous traditions. 

In conducting research in prepara- 
tion for the Festival, the staff is in- 
terested in the way that a community 


expresses itself to itself, particularly 
in social gatherings, such as wedding 
and holiday celebrations and feasts, 
which are important events to the 
community and in which deep-rooted 
traditions continue to be reflected. In- 
dividuals and groups who serve their 
communities through singing, dancing, 
providing instrumental music, telling 
stories, or preparing food for these 
gatherings are the participants the 
staff seeks to bring to the Festival. 

Their arts and skills are those which 
have been transmitted to them by their 
families and friends in their home 
communities. They are not profes- 
sionally trained artists, but have been 
involved in their traditional music, 
dance, craft, and culinary expressions 
since their childhood. 

Well in advance of the presentation 
on the Mall, research is done in the 
United States to determine which folk- 
life traditions are important to Amer- 
ican ethnic communities; this research 
later leads to the selection of Amer- 


ican participants who can best repre- 
sent their traditional heritage. Those 
nations whose cultural traditions have 
taken root in American communities 
in a persistent and vibrant way have 
been invited to participate in the sum- 
mer-long Festival. The Festival staff 
maintains contact with officials and 
foreign scholars in the selected na- 
tions and arranges for the exchange of 
research material leading to the selec- 
tion of foreign participants. 

At the 1973 Festival a “Tribute 
to Tamburashi” celebration brought 
American Serbian and Croatian com- 
munities together with singers and 
dancers from Yugoslavia. A post-Fes- 
tival tour scheduled the Yugoslavs in 
five cities across the country where 
they performed in ethnic community 
halls. Performers’ and community 
spokesmen’s enthusiasm for the Fes- 
tival experience centered on the high 
level of interaction between partici- 
pants and spectators, Yugoslavs and 
Americans. “Never before in our lives 
did we witness such a moving sight, a 
variety of nationalities and races danc- 
ing together performing the intricate 
steps to the tunes of the tamburitza,” 
wrote the Zajednicar, a Croatian news- 
paper in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“I completely share the generally 
expressed opinion of many that the 
1973 Festival was an outstanding suc- 
cess and an important contribution to 
the cultural relations of our two coun- 
tries and people-to-people contacts,” 


At the 1973 Festival of American Folklife, a “Tribute to Tamburashi” celebration 
brought American Serbian and Croatian communities together with singers and 
dancers from Yugoslavia. Photo by Smithsonian Institution, Division of Performing 


Arts. 





wrote Dusan Strbac, Counselor for 
Legal and Consular Affairs, Embassy 
of the Socialistic Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

The following presentations are 
planned for the 1974 Festival: 


Greece 


A glendi, a community celebration 
characterized by feasting, drinking, 
music-making and dancing, will be the 
focus of the presentation. Featured 
will be songs, dances, instrumental 
music, and food preparation. 

Participants will come from Pontic 
and Karpathos communities in Greece 
and the United States. Characteristic 
of Pontic instrumental music is a lyra 
of distinctive shape and a large goat- 
skin bagpipe. Instruments played by 
the Karpathos community are lyra, 
bagpipe, and laouta. The Pontic com- 
munity has a dialect different from 
other Greeks, and a costume more 
nearly similar to that of local inhabi- 
tants on the Black Sea coast than to 
any group on mainland Greece. North 
Americans from Greek communities 
in Baltimore, New York, Connecticut, 
and Vancouver will participate. 


Tunisia 


The Tunisian presentation will fo- 
cus on the performance of a number 
of musical styles suited to different 
occasions, and originating in differ- 
ent regions of the country. 

A group of musicians from the Is- 
land of Quarquana will sing religious 
and secular songs in the musical style 
characteristic of each. Another group 
of musicians from Tunis will sing 
lively songs in the traditional ma'louf 
style, which is distinguished by a vocal 
exchange between soloists and chorus, 
and rich instrumental accompaniment. 
Soulamyya musicians will perform re- 
ligious chants punctuated by the 
rhythm of rigq and tar. 

The experience of Tunisians living 
in the New World will be illustrated 
by a group of immigrants from the 
Langueuil district of Montreal. They 
will perform the music, song, dance, 
crafts, and culinary skills brought 


A pottery demonstration 
at the 1973 Festival of 
American Folklife. 
Photo by Smithsonian 
Institution, Division of 
Performing Arts. 


with them from Tunisia and adapted 
to life in the New World. 


Scandinavia 


Fiddlers, dancers, singers and accor- 
dion and langeleik players will come 
from Finland, Norway, and Sweden to 
join with members of Finnish, Norwe- 
gian, and Swedish communities of the 
Midwest and Northwest United States. 
Several fiddling styles will be repre- 
sented; Hardanger fiddlers from Nor- 
way, Seattle, and Black Eagle, Mon- 
tana will be brought together on the 
Mall for solo and group performances 
and to provide music for both folk 
dancing and gammaldans (Scandina- 
vian oldtime dancing). 

Scandinavian food preparation will 
be demonstrated, and pastries and oth- 
er delicacies will be offered for sale. 
Folk songs and dances will be taught 
to interested Festival visitors and dem- 
onstrated by groups of dancers from 
both the United States and Norway. 


African Diaspora 


A new program category developed 
in conjunction with the “Old Ways” 
theme is called the “African Dias- 
pora.” It will emphasize the continu- 
ity of American black culture from its 
African origins to the present, featur- 
ing cultural materials from black peo- 
ples of Africa, the Caribbean, Central 


America, South America, Canada, and 
the United States. Presentations will 
show the similarities linking food, mu- 
sic, dance, weaving, and other expres- 
sions of a black culture. For example, 
black-eyed pea cookery is a staple of 
black cultures from Africa (where 
the black-eyed peas are combined with 
rice), and the United States (where 
the dish is known familiarly as “Hop- 
pin’ John”). 

Wherever possible the similarities 
linking these expressions of a black 
culture from different regions of the 
Diaspora will be stressed and demon- 
strated, and the cultural affinities link- 
ing the United States with the emer- 
gent nations of Africa will be identi- 
fied. Ghana, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and possibly other countries will par- 
ticipate in the 1974 Festival. 

S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian has said: 


No one any longer believes that America 
is the great melting pot. Ethnicity is the 
word. We now know that we are not all 
one, but rather that our diverse origins 
and backgrounds persist in spite of the 
best efforts of educators and ‘Dick and 
Jane’ readers. Americans may be more or 
less unified as a nation, but we have real- 
ized formally now what has long been an 
unconscious, largely unvoiced assumption: 
that people remain different, and that our 
civilization is a pluralistic one. 


Through music and dance, food 
and folklore, the Festival of American 
Folklife will be a tangible reminder 
of our diversity to everyone who 
comes to Washington this July. [] 





On Campus 


With Afghan Visitors 


The University of Pittsburgh is involved in a two-way exchange program, with the 
assistance and cooperation of the Department of State, for both Afghan and 
American undergraduates, which is designed specifically to achieve an in-depth 
understanding between the emerging youth of both countries. Called Project 
Afghanistan, it has been in operation for 3 years and has been a signal success in a 
unique program of two-way intercultural understanding. Following is a report on the 
visit of Afghan students to the United States this spring. 


Kabul, Afghanistan is a famous 
melting pot of people. Strategically 
situated near key mountain passes in 
Central Asia, the Kabul area was an 
ancient crossroads on the main land 
routes to India and China. Turkomens, 
Pashtuns, Uzbeks, Balouch, Persians, 
and Tartars have freely mixed there. 
Even Mediterranean types are appar- 
ent, the result of the two winters 
Alexander the Great spent in Kabul. 
From this central Asian city, 10 uni- 
versity students came to an American 
melting pot, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The students, who came here in 
January 1974 and left in March, were 
part of the “Project Afghanistan” ex- 
change program coordinated by the 
University of Pittsburgh and funded 
in part by the. State Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. The Afghans came to Amer- 
ica not just to study, but rather to 
submerge themselves in American life 
in an industrial city. Each student 
lived with an American family, each 
of which represented a_ different 
American background or life style. 

The students, five men and five 
women, had never been outside Af- 
ghanistan before the trip. Their flight 
from Kabul via London to New York 
provided for no overnight stop. They 
spent their first night away from home 
in a Howard Johnson’s Motor Inn 
near the J.F.K. airport in New York. 
Since they had no television in Kabul, 
they stayed up all night watching the 
color TV and were exhausted when 
they arrived in Pittsburgh. They never 
quite caught up with the time. Perhaps 


unduly influenced by this first experi- 
ence, at the end of their 2-month 
stay, they were still arriving late for 
appointments or dinners. But basically 
it seemed to upset them that Ameri- 
cans consider promptness and time so 
important. Some of their comments 
were: 


Americans are practically slaves to their 
clocks. . . . Americans measure their 
day as they measure their coffee. . . . 
In Afghanistan we take half an hour 
just inquiring about health, family, and 
weather before we say anything impor- 
tant. It gives us a chance to know the 
person better, and to think about the 
important things we have to say. Ameri- 
cans are so direct. 


Inter-Family Relations Confusing 


Living with American families in- 
stead of in dorms increased their con- 
tact with all facets of American cul- 
ture. Hopefully this arrangement also 
led to greater understanding of the 
differences between American culture 
and their own. 

Inter-family relations were initially 
the most difficult for the Afghans to 
perceive. One young man was dis- 
turbed that the married son of his 
American “parents” lived apart from 
them in a neighboring town. More 
confusing was the fact that the son 
and his wife visited the parents and 
everyone apparently got along. After 
3 weeks of this conduct, the Afghan 
approached the “mother.” “Why did 
your son leave your house? Won’t his 


wife live here? Who will care for you 
if your children leave?” 

Even more upsetting to him was 
the fact that his “mother’s” mother 
lived alone and worked. The American 
explained the U.S. custom of the 
small family unit and the desire for 
independence, noting that Social Se- 
curity and pensions make such inde- 
pendence possible. Although he re- 
spected American custom, the Afghan 
said, he countered that the pensions 
cannot take care of loneliness or a 
feeling of uselessness that comes to 
the aging living alone. 

The young men discovered dating. 
At home it simply wasn’t possible to 
escort a young woman out at night 
and unchaperoned. Of the five young 
men, two met many girls, and felt 
comfortable at singles’ bars around 
Pittsburgh. These two developed 
rather firm impressions about Amer- 
ican female singles. They found them 
to be competitive, spirited, intelligent 
people who refused to be confined to 
a given role. 

The other men were ambivalent. 
They admired the education of Amer- 
ican women, conceded their activity 
was “proper” in our society, but 
couldn’t see themselves dating girls 
regularly here. 

For the Afghan girls, it was another 
story. The more traditional of the 
boys kept a close watch and felt no 
inhibitions about instructing the girls 
as to acceptable conduct. The girl who 
seemed to have the most opportuni- 
ties for dates lived in a sorority. She 
attended parties, dances, and socials 
but never went out with a date 
“alone.” Her impressions were mixed. 
Initially she was impressed with the 
help extended to her by the sorority 
sisters. Later she was disillusioned by 
the “superficiality” of much of the 
personal relations between the girls 
and their dates. She went through a 
phase of imitation before she realized 
she could fit in best by just being 
herself. 

All the girls were very impressed 
with the women’s liberation move- 
ment. Their very presence in the 
United States was an indication of 
their self-assertion and the liberal at- 
titudes of their parents. Although none 





expressed a desire to remold Afghan 
social customs, all of them believed 
that Afghan society had to recognize 
the inherent equality of women. They 
felt this goal was being accomplished 
through increased educational oppor- 
tunities presently offered by their gov- 
ernment. 

Each student brought examples of 
fine Afghan handicrafts, including fur 
pieces, embroidery, carpets, and the 
long Afghan coats which are now 
well known in the American market. 
During a long warm spell in late 
January, a few of the students sold 
their coats to an Indian merchant near 
the campus. On the day following 
this untimely sale, a snow storm hit 
Pittsburgh and the temperature fell 
almost 40 degrees. Their new families 
helped out with coats and the winter 
was weathered. 


American Openness Admired 


The Afghans were fairly knowl- 
edgeable about the United States be- 
fore they came here. But they found 
even American university students to 
be generally ignorant of Afghanistan. 
Some Americans asked questions such 
as “Have you ever seen a car before 
coming here?” or “Do they have 
knives and forks where you come 
from?” These questions offended their 
sensibilities until the Afghans realized 
that many Americans are very inward 
looking. 

They were amazed at the extent of 
our news coverage, the minute details 
reported about each act of violence 
or potential scandal. On the other 
hand they greatly admired our open- 
ness and frankness, contrasted with 
the press censorship at home. Letters 
from home had been opened by Af- 
ghan authorities and in one case the 
censor instructed the student not to 
answer a relative’s question about the 
October Middle East War. 

All agreed that their stay in the 
United States gave them and their 
host families an unusual opportunity 
for personal exchange: a daily routine 
of giving and receiving, teaching and 
learning within a close family circle. 
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COSERV 
Goes 
West 


COSERV’s Western Regional Con- 
ference (March 13-15, 1974) for 21 
member community organizations in 
9 Western States gave clear evidence 
that Horace (“Go West, young man!”’) 
Greeley was a man of good sense. The 
meetings, centered around the catchall 
theme, “Some of our Best Friends Are 
Visitors,” examined the special re- 
sources of the western half of this 
country that are especially interesting 
to visitors and in addition, captured 
the imaginations of the natives who 
saw some old things from new points 
of view. 

Indians, for instance. International 
Visitors Committee Chairwoman in 
Albuquerque Betty Carroll said, “TI 
no longer call ahead for an appoint- 
ment in an Indian village. That’s an 
American culture thing, not Indian. I 
go to the village and take my chances 
about whether they are ready for my 
foreign visitor and me. There is a great 
sense of hospitality among Indians 
and we have had many great moments 
sharing bread with them.” 

J. Lester Shaffer of Phoenix disa- 
greed. “You can’t generalize about In- 
dians,” he said. “All Indians are dif- 
ferent. We have 22 tribes in our area 
and no two are alike.” 

Cowboys? Polly Cox, Short-term 
Visitor Contact for the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in Denver, de- 
clared, “We're organized on a state- 
wide basis and can easily plan for vis- 
itors’ stays on ranches. But it takes 
time. Time to plan, time to get the 
visitor there and back, and time to 
really see what life is like on a 
ranch. Program officers should sched- 
ule enough time when they ask for 
‘cowboy’ experiences for visitors.” 

Our great western parks came in 


for tender scrutiny as Santa Fe’s Frank 
Mentzer, Assistant to the Regional 
Director/National Parks, cautioned, 
“Our best known parks are being 
loved to death. We have smaller parks 
that are just as beautiful. Private ve- 
hicular traffic is to be banned around 
the Grand Canyon’s south rim this 
year after the season opens. But there 
are alternatives to Yellowstone and 
the Grand Canyon.” 

Mr. Mentzer described a Park Serv- 
ice publication that lists basic facts 
about 299 national parks on a region- 
al basis so that under-used parks can 


be better known and patronized. Mr. 
Mentzer volunteered the services of 
all his colleagues in helping to intro- 
duce our national parks to foreign 
visitors. 

Featured speaker during the last 
day of the Conference was Dr. Eva 
Schindler-Rainman, authority on vol- 
untarism, who told the conferees that 
the answer to “Why are some of our 
best friends volunteers?” lies in the 
fact that they are a vital part of how 
democracy works, connecting us as 
they do in a “people way” to other 
people in the world. oO 
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Drs. Brislin and Van Buren introduce 
another dimension to the growing 
experimentation in re-entry programming 
for international students. Exploration 
in this very interesting and challenging 
area portends to have an impact on 
international education as more educators 
become more concerned about the 
return home experience. 

Other investigators have also identified 
the same subject matter ‘content’ areas 
as described in the article in their 
analysis of the return home experience 
as being important. 

The researchers’ unique contribution is 
the way they concentrate on case study 
material or vignettes in their seminars. 
This appears to be a meaningful and 
realistic approach. It will be interesting 
to observe in the year ahead how their 
continued experimentation will enhance 
international and intercultural experi- 
mentation as they continue their 
follow-up communication with their 
returned students. 

Frank Sehnert 
International Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


This magazine in its new format and 
content could be appreciated by more 
than just exchange specialists. We would 
like to add it to our publications for 
distribution to some libraries as well as 
to regional, provincial, and municipal 
commissioners for cultural affairs. 

G. Alfred Kennedy 
Assistant Cultural 
Affairs Officer 
American Embassy 

Rome, Italy 


I want to congratulate Oliver Korshin 
and his colleagues on the U.S.-U.S.S.R 
health cooperation program expansion 
described in your Spring 1974 issue. As 
Dr. Korshin points out, there are a 
number of health areas in which the 
people of both countries can benefit from 
the expanded exchange. For us in the 
U.S., in my view, one of the most 
important is the study of methods of 
health care delivery, from which we can 
learn methods of preventive medicine, 
use of non-physician health workers, 
and emergency care sorely needed here 

While transfer of such methods 
between societies with vastly different 


cultural, political, and economic frame- 
works is far from simple, exchange of 
personnel can help in the understanding 
of medical care both countries might 
be providing better right now. 
Victor W. Sidel, M.D. 
Chief, Department of Social Medicine 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
Bronx, New York 


Dr. Boehm’s article raises critical 
issues relating to foreign exchange, both 
for individuals and teams. I agree that 
sending teams is of questionable value 
because of the conflict to which 
competition inevitably leads. It is better 
to send coaches or specialists to help 
develop leadership. ‘Entertainment’ is 
not what we are interested in in our 
exchange programs; rather we want to 
develop leaders in physical education 
and sports. 

Roswell Merrick 

American Association for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation 

Washington, D.C. 


Walter Boehm has raised a number 
of probing questions in his analysis of 
U.S. sport relations. It is timely that the 
political impact of our foreign sport 
programs be treated seriously—not only 
by our sport communicators, but by 
foreign service officers in the field. 
Because sport arouses strong emotions, 
it draws people from all over the world 
into the sport arena, where competitor 
and spectator (in person and via TV) 
frequently meet face to face for the 
first time. Were it not for sport they 
might not meet at all. The fact that sport 
is a powerful medium of communi- 
cation and exchange needs to be 
recognized and utilized by the practi- 
tioners of our foreign policy. We need 
their assistance. 

Henry Morton, Chairman 
Department of Political Science 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 
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The article on the museum exchange 
program is a very good description of the 
places they went and the museums 
they saw. I would like to see, however, 
a follow-up article on the reactions 
of the visitors to what they viewed. What 
were their reactions to trends and 
innovative programs in U.S. museology? 
Were they horrified or excited about 
the trend to ‘popularize’ museums, to 
make them available to the under- 
privileged, the blind, the handicapped, 
young people? What did they think of 
using the museum as an innovative 
educational instrument? 

Carlos Nagel 

Museum Consultant, 

Puesta Del Sol 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 


This note will be brief, but I do wish 
to comment on the moving article 
describing the Arena Stage’s visit to 
the Soviet Union. 

It does seem to me that this ecstatic 
report emphasizes the value of using our 
American theater as a spokesman 
abroad for our country’s cultural 
maturity. Live theater can reach multi- 
tudes of people who are unreachable 
on any other level, so I hope the 
Government will continue to send our 
talented actors and craftsmen overseas. 
Congratulations to Arena Stage for its 
triumphant visit to Russia . . . and to 
Exchange for telling me and my family 
more about it. 

Eva Marie Saint 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The flaw in the magazine is that it 
doesn’t tell people how to get into 
exchange programs. The old magazine 
didn’t either. 

Tom Pugh 

Associate Editor 

The Peoria Journal Star, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Good suggestion!—Ed. 


Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520.—Ed. 
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